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Music and Instruments, including the Stock of Mr. Corsby, of 


Princes-street. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on MONDAY, June 26, and following day, a collection of MIS- 
CELLANEOUS MUSIC in all classes, full scores, concerted 
music, orchestral parts, &c.; also numerous and valuable 
Musical Instruments, modern pianofortes by the best makers, 
harmoniums, harps, violins, and violoncellos, including the stock 
of Mr. Corsby, of Princes-street, comprising some capital ex- 
amples by Stradiuarius, Guarnerius, Amati, and other esteemed 
makers. Violin and violoncello bows by the best makers, 

guitars, wind instruments, &c.—Catalogues on application. 





-— 
E,o7 28 INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 

The GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted EVERY WEEK- 
DAY, EXCEPT WEDNESDAY, from 10 a.m. to 6p.m., on 
payment of ONE SHILLING. On WEDNESDAYS the price 
is HALF-A-CROWN. 





Rerae ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Tustituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
L Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
a. President—The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT, M.A., D.C.L. 








The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to subscribers, 
members, and associates, will take place at the Institution on 
a Evening next, the 29th inst., commencing at 

o'clock. 


By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royrat Acapemy oF Music, 


4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 
N USICAL UNION.—GRAND MATINEE, 

TUESDAY, June 27, at Three o’clock. Beethoven’s 
and Hummel’s Grand Septets; Piano solos, Leschetizky ; Violon- 
cello solo, Lasserre; Viola, Waefelghem; Violin solo, Leopold 
Auer; Vocalist, Gardoni. Tickets half-a-guinea each, to be had 
of Lamborn Cock, and Ollivier, Bond-street, and of Austin, at 


St. James’s Hall. Visitors can pay at the Hall—J. Euza, 
Director. 


Qcaniene SOCIETY, Beethoven Rooms, 27, 

Harley Street, W.—President, Sir Julius Benedict ; 
Director, Herr Schuberth.—Fifth Season, 1871.—The Thirty- 
second and last Concert of the Season, for the benefit of the 
Director, will take place on Wednesday, 28th of June, 8 o’clock, 
on which occasion most eminent Artists will appear. The few 
remaining tickets, 5s. each, to be had at Messrs. D. Davison and 
Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


N R. KUHE’S GRAND ANNUAL MORNING 

CONCERT, Wednesday, June 28th, St. James’s Hall. 
Mesdames Marie Marimon and Titiens, Ilma de Murska and 
Trebelli-Bettini, Sherrington, Dalmaine, Angéle and Corola, 
Liebhart, Corani, Sinclair, and Edith Wynne, Weldon and 
Patey; MM. Gardoni, Fancelli, Bentham, and Vernon Rigby, 
Patey, Bohrer and Jules Lefort, Agnesi, Foli, and Santley. 
Violin, Signor Sivori; Viola, M. Waffelghem ; Violoncello, M. 
Paque; Pianoforte, Mr. Kuhe; Conductors, MM. Ganz, F. 
Cowen, Randegger, and Sir Julius Benedict. Sofa stalls, 21s. ; 
stalls, 10s. 6d, ; balcony, 5s.; area and orchestra, 3s.; gallery, 
2s. ; at Chappell’s, Cramer & Co’s, Mitchell’s, Lamborn Cock’s, 
Ollivier’s, Keith & Prowse’s, Hays’. Austin’s Ticket-office, St. 
James’s Hall, and Mr. Kuhe, 34, Bryanstone-street, Portman- 
square, W. 


\ R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ MATINEES. 

The last (this Season) will take place on TUESDAY 
Afternoon, July 3rd, at the ASSEMBLY ROOMS, PALACE 
AVENUE, KENSINGTON. Pianoforte Solos, by Lady Amateurs 
{papils of Mr. Brinley Richards). Vocal Music, by Miss Edith 

ynne, Miss Edmonds, Miss Rebecca Jewell, and Mdlle. 
Angéle ; Harp, Mr. John Thomas; Pianoforte, Mr. Brinley 
ge To commence at Three, and terminate at Five 
o'clock. 

















HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN 
begs to announce that she is at liberty to accept Engage- 
ments for playing at Morning and Evening Parties. For Terms 
and Lessons, address to her residence, 38, Welbeck-street, 
Cavendish-square, W. 


MSS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 


communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 


of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 
N ISS C. PELZER is in Town for the Season. 
Letters respecting Lessons on the Piano, Concertina, 


and Guitar, to be addressed, 20, Westbourne-park-terrace, 
Bayswater, W. 











ME,,,208: RUMMEL informs his friends that 


address is 144, Hampstzap-noap, N.W., or Cramer 
and Co,, 201, Regent-street, 


Just Published, 


LETTY 


THE BASKET MAKER. 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 


MUSIC BY 
M. W. BALFE. 
ee 

s. d. 
Overture, Solo, and Duet oe oo ee oo . 40 
No. 1. logue os oe ee ee ee -. 40 
2. Introduction and Chorus .. ws oe oo & 9 

8. Recit. and Cavatina (Count), ‘‘Ah! search the 
world from end toend” .. as a - £8 
4. Quartet and Chorus, ‘‘Is it thus, sir?” .. 5 0 
5. Cavatina (Letty), ‘‘ With dance and song” eo 8 0 
54. The same, one note lower (in Bflat) —.. a 

6. Polka Duet (Letty and Herman), *‘ Quick, to work, 
for ’tis your duty” .. “ ee oe o £0 

7. Dance and Chorus, ‘How the heart with pleasure 
bounding” .. = a <i oe 3 0 
8. Sestet and Chorus, ‘**’Tis surely anillusion” .. 4 0 
9. Finale to Act 1, ‘‘ By the lines that here I trace” 6 0 
10. Yawning Song (Herman), “ Yaw—aw” .. 8 8 
10}. The Dream Song (Countess), ‘‘ We walked by the at 
11. Aria (Countess), ‘* With amazement gaze I round - 

ee - ae os ee os ssi 

12. Duet (Cowntess and Herman), ‘‘ Now that little 
matter’s o’er” = oe as a a & § 

13. Recit. and Song (Lunastro), ‘‘ What sorrow dark 
and danger wait” .. “* ee aa SS 

13}. The same, in treble cleff(in F)_.. nak 

14. Song, “ Nothing but a dream” (Letty), ‘‘ Ne’er 
was mortal eye delighted ” Ba! : a oc 

15. Duettino (Letty and Bridget), ‘‘ See here decked 
the toilet table” .. a - oe ae 
15%. Also one note lower (in E flat) on os a & © 

16. Song, ‘“‘ Two gifts’ (Count), ‘ Two gifts there are 
that fate bestows” .. a ws i x ae 
16}. Also two notes lower (in B flat) .. a . 3 0 

17. The Singing Lesson (Letty), ‘‘Oh, good gracious ! 
what a strange machine is that” af oe 
18. Part Song, ‘‘ Hark now the music swelling” 3 0 
19. Grand Ballet .. am ee “ Re - 40 
20. The Magyar Dance .. a ot a oe 

21, Finale, ‘‘ Amidst the pleasures of this festive 
scene” +s ° oe FT 0 


THE COMPLETE OPERA 21s. 





LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


COMPLETE OPERAS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER. 








, a - £8.d. 
THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER M.W.Batrz .. 2 2 0 
JOAN OF ARC oe ee 99 « 104 
THE ARMOURER OF NANTES 9 i - . 
BLANCHE DE NEVERS os zie 
KEOLANTHE ee 9 . £ ee 
DIADESTE .. eo ” «~ RE 
FALSTAFF .. ee 90 £68 
ROSE OF CASTILLE 99 ~ 236 
LETTY mn a os “< ee 
LA CIRCASSIENNE .. AUBER .. ou B26 
DON CARLOS pi ee -. Sir M, Costa $30 
LOVE'S TRIUMPH . W.V. Wattacs 2 2 0 
MARITANA - ra oe * rar Se FO 
MATILDA OF HUNGARY ‘ wm es © 
LURLINE .. “ - a « Eee 
FAIR ROSAMOND oe -- JOHN Bagngtt.. 2 2 0 
FARINELLI mn $8 ee pen «a & 3s 
DON GLOVANNI .. ee «» Mozart. oo tee 
GIPSEY’S WARNING .. .. Sip J. Bengpicr 111 6 
DON PASQUALE .. aS +» DonizerTti 228 
RIVAL BEAUTIES RanpecceR .. 018 0 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR Donizetti 111 6 


(The Original English Edition.) 





ARTAXERXES ‘ . Dr. ARNE 015 0 
(New Edition, Edited by Joun Barnett.) 
OBERON ee os «+ WRBEB .. 111 6 
ALI BABA .. oe Borresini 111 6 
LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 





9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 





r 





| 


to 


Now ready, No. 17 of 


7 = ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 
Price Threepence, 
With Index and Title-page, Fourpence. 


, CONTENTS : 

Memoir and Portrait of Lord Revirws: (continued) 
Lytton. Lives of the Tudor Princesses 

LEADING ARTICLES: (iustrated). 

The Euphrates Railway. “Lae of fona, by Dr. 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps, 
by Professor Tyndall (2 

- Tilustrations). 

Memoir of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, by Lady Holland—t. 





Tantecosity. 
Glimpses of the Royal Aca- 
demy—II. 

Revigws: 
Johnson’s Dictionary, by Dr. 


Latham. Eucharis, by F. Reginald 
The Beginning: its Whenand| Statham. 
its How. Sensation Novels Condensed, 


The Art Journal (Illustrated). 

Cassell’s Illustrated ‘Travels 
(Illustrated). 

Sketches, Personal and Politi 
calin the House of Commons, 
by a Silent Member. 


by Bret Harte. 

Tyerman’s Life and Times of 
the Rev. John Wesley—II, 
Miss Thackeray’s Story of 

Elizabeth (Illustrated). 
Le Testament D’'Eumolpe, by 
Short Studies on Great Sub-| the Chevalier de Chatelain. 

jects, by Froude. June Magazines. 

Original Portrait and Eight Specimen Illustrations. 

N.B.—No. 18 will be Published on the Ist of July, with 
12 Illustrations, and will contain a Memoir and Portrait of 
CHARLES LEVER. 

London: Hovtston & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 








“SWEET STREAM THAT WINDS 
THROUGH YONDER GLADE.”’’ 


NEW PART SONG, 


Composed by 
SIR W. STERNDALE BENNETT, 
Being No. 31 of Modern Four-part Songs for mixed Voices. 
(Sung for the first time at Her Majesty’s State Concert, June 21.) 
Price Sixpence nett. : 
Lamborn Cock & Co., 68, New Bond-street. 


HE HANDEL FESTIVAL.—VicrTor Scuat- 

cHEr’s ‘‘ Life of Handel,” second Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo., 

cloth boards, 443 pp., post free for 60 stamps. Visitors to the 

approaching Festival will find this admirable work full of interest. 

London: Published only by Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burling- 
ton-street. 








ANDEL’S GEMS,—Transcribed for the Piano- 
forte by Gro. F. Wxst. 3s. Post free for 18 stamps each. 


1, Hallelujah Chorus (Mes-| 9. Let the bright Seraphim. 
siah). 10. Angels ever bright and 

2. Comfort ye my people (Do.) fair. . 

8. O, thou that tellest (Do.) 11. Dead March in Saul. 

4. He was despised (Do.) 12. Oh, had I Jubal’s lyre. 

5. He shall feed his flock. 13. Lord, remember David. 

6. Waft her, angels. 14, See, the conquering hero. 

‘ 


. I know that my Redeemer 
liveth. 

The harmonious Blacksmith. 

London: Published only by Ropsrt Cocks & Co., New Bur- 

lington-street. Order everywhere. 


15. 


Hush, ye pretty warbling 
choir. 





8. 





Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 
“7 WOULD THOU WERT COLD OR HOT.” 


A Sermon against Religious Indifference, preached on 
Midlent Sunday at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in reference to the 
present attitude of the State towards Christianity. By 
Witi1aM J. Inoxs, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rector of 
Wadingham. 

London: J. T. Hargs, Lyall-place, Eaton-square ; and 4, 
Henrietia-street, Covent-garden. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE. 
by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Cramers, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Composed 





OW AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE. 
RAILWAY STATION, BOW, E. ; 

The Committee of the above Institute are prepared to receive 

proposals for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounced by 

all who have seen it to be the finest in London. Every Con- 

venience. 900 seats. Easy of access from all parts of the 

country. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis- 


engaged. 
forms and full particulars on application to 
GEORGE F. GYNGELL, Secretary, 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high ‘character for a 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. _To 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom, 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

‘“*THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, Js. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 18. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, {stria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8S. CHRYSOSTOM. 
hy BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8S. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 








WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Lent; Vol. II., 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the Germsn. In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thig 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 


wood. With Preface by Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d. 
RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 


Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 38. 6d.; by post, 8s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s. 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Prespyterianism and Irvinaism. 
Vol Il. On Anasartism, the IypgrpgnpEnts, and the QuaKERrs, 
Vol. ILI. On MerHopism and SwepEenporGianNs, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. TV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols, 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W, J. frons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul’s, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90).”—British Magazine. 7%.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68.; by post, 6s. 4d. 





Each 4s. 6d. ; 





WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 

Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7%. ; by post, 


7s. 5d, 

INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 





J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square. 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 








————— 








THE HAYDN SERIES oF|T 


MANUALS. 


In Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 
SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 


TLONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 


Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of the 
World, 1868-1870. 


Price 18s. cloth ; 21s. half calf; 24s. calf; 82s. morocco, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 
ference. Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement bringing the 
History of the World down to the end of 1870. By BEN- 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. ‘‘ Indocti 
discant et ament meminisse periti.” 








In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth. 


AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 
BIOGRAPHY, from the Creation to the Present Time. 
For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the on and Genealogies of the 
Chief Royal Houses of the World. Edited by J. BERTRAND 
PAYNE, M.R.1., F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 

BIBLE. For the Use of all Readers and Students of 

the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 

Books of the Apocrypha. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES 
BOUTELL, M.A. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCI- 
ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, 
Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Mag- 
netism, Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the History of the Physical 
Sciences. Edited by G. FARRER RODWELL, F.R.A.S., 


MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


a 


} ie BOOKS have now taken up an 


excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 
any pretensions to careful editorship. Another speciality con- 
sists in the Illustrations being from Engravings on Steel 
—— expressly for the work, and by Artists of distinguished 
merit. 
The prices are in elegant cloth, $s. 6d.; morocco antique, 
7s. 4 ; morocco extra, 10s. 6d.; large paper Library Edition, 
78. 6 








I 


PxPON,,, Hated and Prefaced by WIL- 


LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL Illustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN. 


It. 
ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL Illustrated by 


J. WILFRED LAWSON. 
ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Llustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 


1. 
lyre Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL Llustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


v. 
HELLEY. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Ilustrated by the 
SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


Moz: Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


Ill. 


VII. 


ig Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by GUS- 
TAVE DORE. 
VIIt. 
| EATS. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


Ix. 
OLERIDGE. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Mlustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


This Series will be made up by the addition of the 
English Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which 
duly announced. 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO,, 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 


reat 
Il be 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ETTERS ON INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS BEFORE AND DURING THE WAR OF 
1870. By “The Times” Correspondent at Berlin. 2 vols. 


peoy SEDAN TO SAARBRUCK, via 
VERDUN, GRAVELOTTE, AND METZ. Byan Officer 
of the Royal Artillery. 1vol. Ctown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


T\HE PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY 
AND DRAMATIC EFFECT. By PERCY FI?Z- 
GERALD, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 


EASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. 


LLOYD. lvol. 8vo. 

















By Li 


OSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. By B. 


L. FARJEON. 8 vols. 


HAtex DISNEY. An Autobiography. 
By ATHOLL DE WALDEN. 8 vols. 











AMILY PRIDE. A Novel. By thé 


Author of “ Olive Varcoe.” 8 vols. 


) OT gpaere LA MARQUISE. A Novel. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Dacia Singleton.” 8 vols 


LARA DELAMAINE. A Novel. By 


A. W. CUNNINGHAM. 8 vols. 


ATR PASSIONS. A Novel. 
Hon, Mrs. PIGOTT-CARLETON. 8 vols. 


NLY A COMMONER. A Novel. 
HENRY MORFORD. 3 vols. 


pie SEYMOUR. A Novel. 8 vols. 











By the 





By 








\ESPERATE REMEDIES. A Novel. 


8 vols. 


ONE LIKE A SHADOW. A Novel. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


LIFE’S ASSIZE. A Novel. By Mrs. 


J. H. RIDDELL. 3 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS; 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 

















AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
roe BEST and CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class: 
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SUNRISE. 





The silent night is past, and now the morn 
Tn all its wonted beauty comes again. 
Another day in strength and beauty born; 
To smile and sympathize with human pain. 
The early light, commingling with the gloom, 
Asserts with dignity its right to reign ; 
And quickly spreading, fills the vacant room; 
Made by departirig night, who strives in vain, 
And now, in solemn grandeuf may be seen; 
The orb of light, arising from its bed ; 
And peeping from behind its mighty screen; 
It seats the mighty uhiverse o’erhead. 
With sudden glory bursting on the earth ; 
Revealing nature in its brightest form ; 
Appearing lovely in its morning birth, 
In all its beauty earth will now adorn. 
Thé sun with stately grafideur now proceeds 
Ite daily course of service to impart ; 
Eluding observation,—on it speeds, 
And spans the arch of heaven with noble art. 
As the bright orb pursues its upward flight, 
By bright and fair example it doth show. 
Ae floats the sun up yonder noble height, 
“Pen 86 may we rise ere death lays us low.” 


J.N. K. 








THE OPERA. 





The week has been a blank one as regards novelty, 
as the following record shows. Covent Garden: 
Monday, ‘ L’Etoile du Nord; Tuesday, “ La 
Traviata;*’ Thursday, “‘ Le Nozze;” Friday, 
“Don Giovanni.” To-night, Sig. Mario repeats for 
the last time his impersonation of Fernando in “ La 
Favorita.’”—Drury Lane: Tuesday “La Figlia.” 
Thursday was to have been devoted to ‘ La Son- 
nambula,’”’ but Mdlle. Marimon was again hoarse, and 
did not appear, Mdlle. Ilma de Murska was substi- 
tuted, and greatly applauded. 








CONCERTS. 





By command of the Queen a State Concert was 
given on Wednesday evening at Buckingham Palace. 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Prince Arthur, Princess Louise, and the other 
members of the Royal family, conducted by Viscount 
Sydney (the Lord Chamberlain), and attended by 
the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, entered the 
saloon at half-past ten o’clock, when the concert 
immediately commenced. The program of the 
music was as follows :— 


Overture,“ Tannhiuser” .. an .. RK. Wagner. 
Sanctus, “Messe Solennelle,” Miss Edith 
~ Wynne, Mdme. Alboni, Signor Gardoni, 

Mr. Santley,and Chorus .. + -. Rossini. 
Song, “There is a green hill far away,” 

Mr. Santley .. Ba é és +» Gounod, 
Canone, “Qui son fonti e Magen Miss 

Edith Wynne, Mdme. Alboni, and Signor 

Gardoni b: Sir M, Costa. 


Bong, “I am alone,” (The Lily of 
Narney), Miss Edith Wynne; (harp 
obbligato Mr. John Thomas) ac ne 
Romanza, “ Disperso il crin,” (L’Etoile du 
Nord), Signor Gardoni os aa és 
Duetto, “Ah! morir,” (Ernani) Mdme. 
Pauline Lucca and Sig. Gardoni .. ba 
Cavatina, “Ah! se estinto,” Mdme. Alboni, 
snk As ng ‘ “haul dass ee 
. ete,” Signor Agnes aometto 
Part’ Song (Choir), “Sweet stream thet 
winds thro’ yonder glade” (first time of 
Performance) .. re oe we ee 
Morceau a l’Unisson and Scena, “Da qui 
io vedo il mar” (L’Africaine), Mdme. 
Pauline Lucca .. 6 a0 a Py: 
Duo, “La dove prende” (Il Flanto 
Preval Mdme. Pauline Lucca and Mr. 
Duo, “ Bell’ j Semiramide), Mame 
Alboni and Signor Aoeal al ° - 4 
Septuor et Chour, “O Tubalkain mon 
ee (La Reine de Saba), Mesdames 
8 


Sir J. Benedict. 
Meyerbeer. 
Verdi. 
Mercadante 
Rossini. 


Sir 8. Bennett. 


Meyerbeer. 


iemeee” Mozart. 


Rossini, 


uline Lucca, Edith Wynne, and Alboni, 
or Gardoni, Signor Agnesi, and Mr, 


Santley .. ° ae ‘i oe os 
“God Save the Queen.” 
Conductor: Mr. W. G. Cusins. 
The band and chorus (consisting of upwards of one 
hundred and sixty performers) were selected from 
the Italian Operas, the Philharmonic and Sacred 
oad, © Societies, and her Majesty's private 


The opening concerted piece at the seventh 


Gounod. 


Matinée of the Musical Union on Tuesday last, was 
Schumann’s String Quartet in A, Op. 41. This 
characteristic work could not have been in better 
hands, the executants being well versed in 
Schumann's chamber music. The beautiful, though 
somewhat overworked, Adagio was most delicately 
played ; and the Finale, so full of pert accents and 
interesting detail, was dashed through with infinite 
aplomb and power. One of the most interesting of 
modern chamber pieces, Rubinstein’s fine Trio for 
Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in B flat (MS.), 
Op. 52, came next. “It was most thoughtfully and 
carefully given by MM. Leschetizky, Auer, and 
Lasserre. The first Allegro has excellent subjects, 
and is remarkably well constructed. If sug- 
gested by certain movements of Mendelssohn, 
the Adagio (with Chorale) has nevertheless 
an impressive picturesqueness of its own. The 
Presto Scherzo is a glorious specimen of 
impulse and vigour; it is a flash of musical 
electricity. Perhaps the Finale has an excess of 
material, but it is highly dramatic, and has well 
managed points. The whole was very finely 
played, the pianist’s share, as might be expected 
remembering the composer’s own vast executive 
powers, is very taxing; but all the technicalities 
and difficulties of the part were mastered with ease 
and artistic power by Leschetizky. The present 
hearing of this thoughtful work deepened the very 
favourable impression produced upon its performance 
last season. Haydn’s Quartet for strings in G, No, 
81 for strings, which was next played is full of 
suggestive thought. Fresh and ingenious in 
material and manner, it led the way like so many 
of its inventive author’s works to some striking 
modern effects. The graceful Allegro Moderato and 
the dramatic Adagio received full justice from the 
artists led by Auer. An interesting group of 
pianoforte solos closed the Matinée according to 
custom. The first of these was a clever Romance a 
la voix, entitled Aven, written by the pianist himself. 
It has effective passages, including at its close a well 
managed tonic pedal. Next came Schumann’s poeti- 
cal little Wald@®cenen in G minor, with suggestive 
bird melodies inserted without claptrap and parade. 
This was charmingly touched by M. Leschetizky. 
Chopin’s characteristic Scherzo in B minor was also 
played. The next Matinée, being the last, has an 
especial program, including, as usual, Beethoven and 
Hummel’s Septets, and some vocal music. 

The seventh Philharmonic Concert on Monday 
opened with Haydn’s charming and characteristic 
Symphony in C (Letter R), a work capable of rare 
and delicate expression. Its clear orchestration, 
and the opportunities for flute and oboe in the 
Andante and Trio are features of which Mr. Cusins’ 
players knew how to take advantage. But full 
pleasure was reserved for the Finale, gay and 
animated as it is, and lending itself to all the 
resources of the strings. It was beautifully played 
and thoroughly enjoyed. Beethoven’s B_ flat 
Symphony (No. 4) commenced the second part of 
the program. This work, first heardiin the spring 
of 1807, betrays an apparent haste in its composi- 
tion: at all events it is less elaborate than its 
fellows, and has other intrinsic signs not only of 
unpremeditation but also of effortlessness in con- 
struction and finish. Gounod’s overture to 
“Mireille” was played as originally written, the 
coda in two-four time added for the production of 
the work in London being discarded on Monday. 
Its tunefulness, and the pleasant pastoral character 
of the Harvester’s Chorus secured it a welcome. 
Two concertos were brought forward in course of 
the evening: one by Viotti for violin and orchestra : 
the other Bennett’s composition in F minor for 
pianoforte and full accompaniment. In the first— 
one of twenty-nine concertos by the celebrated 
violinist—the solo was taken by Herr Ludwig 
Straus, and was played in his most expres- 
sive style. Sir Sterndale Bennett’s concerto, with 
its original and musicianly Allegro and its dreamy 
and charming barcarole had Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard for the chief executant, whose wonderful 
transition of power, from the tranquil boat song to 
the fiery finale aroused great and general admira- 





tion. The work has all the marks of genius which 





distinguish its author. It owed its first production 
more than thirty years ago to the Philharmonic 
Society, and the gifted pianist who gave it such 
marvellous expression on Monday has on several 
occasions bent her powers toa similar task—with 
how much success we need not say. Malle. Ilma de 
Murska, Malle. Tietjens, and M. Capoul were the 
vocalists. The first lady sang ‘‘ Ombra leggiera” 
with that ethereal grace which stamps her Dinorah 
as unique; while Mdlle. Tietjens chose an aria 
from Pacini’s ‘* Niobe *—*‘* Il soave e bel contento.” 
M. Capoul was successful in ‘ Salve dimora,” to 
which the violin obbligato of Herr Straus lent an 
additional charm. 

At Mr. Brinley Richards’s first Matinée d’Invita- 
tion in Palace Avenue Kensington, the Assembly 
Rooms were filled with a well-dressed audience; 
the brilliant costumes of the ladies presenting a 
remarkably pretty picture. The pianoforte pieces 
were performed by the host and by lady amateurs, 
his pupils. Among the successes of the latter we 
may mention a spirited performance by Mrs. Kemmis 
Betty of Prudent’s solo ‘“‘Lucia:” the lady is a 
brilliant performer and, if at all, errs in the 
direction of superflous energy. Miss Fonblanque 
most successfully rendered Chopin’s ‘‘ Impromptu ;” 
and all were charmed with the graceful playing of 
Miss Rashleigh in Mr. Richards’s arrangement of 
“Kathleen Mavourneen.”’ Other operatic pieces were 
admirably given by the Misses Archer, Miss 
Pyemont, and the Misses Northwood, and elicted 
hearty applause. Mr. Brinley Richards himself 
gave Handel’s ‘Caprice,’ composed for Princess . 
Amelia (who must have been a clever pianist if she 
played it as written), the sempervirent ‘‘ Harmonious 
Blacksmith,” and a couple of his own attractive com- 
positions recently brought forwardat hisconcert. The 
vocalists included Miss Rebecca Jewell, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, and Mr. Walter Reeves. The vocal duet 
“Home” and the tenor song “Anita” are sure 
attractions wherever sung, and lost no effect on 
this occasion. Mr. Walter Reeves, who gave with 
considerable energy the ‘‘Cambrian War Song,” 
possesses a@ good voice, which stands in need, 
however, of further and assiduous study. The 
Assembly Rooms are well lighted for performers and 
visitors. 

Herr Ferdinand Ludwig gave his annual concert 
on Wednesday evening, and was as usual successful 
in drawing a fashionable audience. The vocalists 
were, Madame Erminia Rudersdorff, Miss Galloway, 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr Lewis Thomas, and Herr 
Julius Stockhausen, the instrumentalists Mdme. 
Chatterton Bohrer and Mr. F. Chatterton, harps; 
Herr Schuberth, violoncello; Herr Ludwig. piano- 
forte. The concert-giver, who was well received, con- 
tributed three solos: the first Schubert’s A minor 
sonata, played with a delicate and intelligent appre- 
ciation of effect, and the others Mendelssohn’s 
Venetian Gondola song (same key) and Benedict’s 
‘‘Leid und Freud.” Herein he received abundant 
congratulations. He likewise took part with Herr 
Schuberth and Mr. Frederick Chatterton in an 
Andante Religioso for voice, piano, violoncello, and 
harp, Mdme. Rudersdorff being the singer. This, 
the composition of Herr Ludwig, created a very 
good impression, being well conceived and finely 
executed. Mdme. Rudersdorff sang Gounod’s 
song Marguerite, Haydn’s duetto “‘ Saper vorrei se 
m’ ama,” (with Miss Galloway) and was warmly 
applauded. Especial treats were the Grand Duo 
Concertante for two harps, given by Mdme. 
Chatterton Bohrer and Mr. J. Chatterton, which was 
loudly encored; Beethoven's song of ‘ Adelaida” 
given by Mr. Vernon Rigby with great purity of 
voice ; and Mozart’s Aria, ‘‘ Non pitt andrai,” by Mr. 
Lewis Thomas, distinctly and charmingly rendered. 

Herr Lehmeyer’s annual Morning Concert took 
place on Wednesday, the 14th of June, at the St. 
George’s Hall, and was as usual very successful. A 
large number of friends and pupils were assembled. 
Herr Lehmeyer played the D minor Sonata of Beet- 
hoven and solos by Schumann and Schubert in a 
most careful and artistic style, and was heartily 
applauded. The principal singers were Miss 


Sinclair, and Miss Alice Fairman, who sang most 





pleasingly. A young lady, Mdlle. Revertigat Lima, 
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pupil of Sig. Campana, made her first appearance ; 
she has a rich voice and promises to become a star. 
Madlle. Liebe and Mr. Van Biene played “ Lulu’s 
Kiss ” and were encored. The conductors were Mr. 
Parker and Herr Ganz. 


Mr. Charles Gardner gave his seventh annual 
morning concert on Saturday, at Willis’s Rooms. 
The vocalists were Miss Katharine Poyntz, Miss 
Dalmaine, Miss Alice Fairman, and Miss Bessie 
Randal; and a selection of part music was per- 
formed under the direction of Mr. Fielding. The 
instrumental performers were, violin, M. Buziau; 
violoncello, Signor Pezze; pianoforte, Mr. Charles 
Gardner. Conductors, Mr. W. H. Monk and Mr. C. E. 
Stephens. The program included Beethoven’s Trio 
in B flat, Op. 11, for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello; and a Solo pianoforte, Sonata in A, Op. 11, 
(dedicated to H.R.H. Prince Arthur), composed and 
played by Mr. Charles Gardner. The concert was 
well attended. 

The Meeting of the London Glee and Madrigal 
Union, under the direction of Mr. Land, yesterday, 
conferred a great treat on the lovers of genuine 
English vocal music. No one should miss the 
opportunity of attending their most interesting 
meetings. 

A performance of ‘‘ The Messiah” took place last 
night at the Albert Hall, under the direction of Mr. 


Martin. We must postpone our few remarks till 
next week. 








THE THEATRES. 





“Letty the Basket Maker,” playing now at the 
Gaiety, is an opera of Balfe’s, the subject-matter of 
which dates back to August, 1731, when it was acted, 
being called “The Devil to Pay; or, the Wives 
Metamorphosed,” the part of Nell, the character 
afterwards made famous by Mrs. Jordan, and after- 
wards by Mrs. Davison (Miss Duncan), being then 
played by a Miss Raynor. It was a musical farce, 
the songs being by Colley Cibber. Previous to that 
traces of the idea may be found in old plays. On 
this old story the late Alfred Bunn concocted a 
libretto, which Balfe set to music; and this libretto 
has been “‘ edited” by Mr. Palgrave Simpson. The 
opera is practically new to audiences, and as it con- 
tains much of the well-known Balfe manner, its 
production is interesting. The numbers are melo- 
dious ; among the most meritorious we may include 
a taking ballad, ‘‘ Ah, search the world from end to 
end;” a pretty soprano air, ‘‘ With dance and song ;” 
a‘ Yawning Song,” which is funny and cleverly 
instrumented; and the air with horn obbligato, 
‘* What sorrow dark.” The operetta will repay a 
hearing if only for the sake of these songs, which 
ought to secure the favour of drawing-room amateurs. 
Better acted it would do still better; but with the 
exception of Mr. Charles Lyall, whose make-up and 
acting are always careful and clever, there is little 
to note. Refinement is missed in the present com- 
pany ; but some of the melodies make their mark in 
the teeth of this defect: thus ‘‘ The Dream Song,” 
delivered by Miss Constance Loseby, attains an 
encore deserved by its prettiness. The plot of the 
piece will be familiar to playgoers who remember 
Byron’s burlesque of ‘* Mazourki,” when Miss Marie 
Wilton played the basket-maker, and Mr. George 
Honey was inimitable as Countess Tiddliwinki. 

The comedy brought out at Brighton under the 
title “‘ A Threepenny Bit” has been reduced to one 
act, renamed * Not if I know it,” and produced at 
the Haymarket. Its authors are Messrs. Maddison 
Merton and M. W. Young. It is derived from the 
French and has already seen light in an English 
form as ‘* A Cleft Stick,’ which was performed at 
the Olympic some years ago. It turns on the 
embarrassment of Mr. Augustus Thrillington, a 
nervous gentleman played by Mr. Sothern, who has 
lent a young lady threepence at a refreshment 
buffet, and who is persecuted by the maiden’s grati- 
tude which arouses his wife’s jealousy. Mr. 
Sothern’s acting creates fun out of small incidents ; 
and Mrs. Chippendale, Miss Caroline Hill, and Miss 
Amy Roselle aid in producing effects. The subject 
is slight, but it succeeds in rousing laughter. 





THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 





The Festival of 1871 bids fair to be more success- 
ful than any of its predecessors, and this in defiance 
of the extraordinary weather by which our Midsum- 
mer has been distinguished. The preliminary 
popular performance, which can only by a strong 
catachresis be styled a rehearsal, inaugurated the 
Festival in a manner most satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

An enormous concourse of visitors entirely filled 
the transept, and listened with the greatest interest 
to the rich selection from the various pieces included 
in this week’s programs. The appearance of Sir 
Michael Costa in the orchestra was the signal for 
enthusiastic applause. The performance began with 
the two choruses in the “* Messiah ”»—* Hallelujah ” 
and ‘‘ Amen’’’—the delivery of which could scarcely 
have been surpassed. Perhaps so wonderful a 
manifestation of choral power, when a multitude of 
singers is engaged, has never before been heard in 
this country or in any other. All that had been 
predicted as sure to follow from the recent contri- 
vances to improve the general effect and further to 
concentrate the mass, nay, masses, of sound, seemed 
realized. The addition of the velarium and the 
extra screens seemed to answer perfectly the object 
aimed at. Of the Dettingen “ Te Deum” which 
followed, we shall speak more at length further on, 
and as all the pieces in the ‘‘ Rehearsal” occur in 
the subsequent day performances, we need not notice 
them here in detail. The slips were very few, and 
the ensemble was generally perfect. The one draw- 
back was the absence of Mr. Sims Reeves, which, 
however, the audience bore with great good humour: 
and they were lavish of their applause to his repre- 
sentative. Handel’s Organ Concerto hardly pro- 
duced the effect on the listeners we should have 
anticipated ; certainly no fault of the accomplished 
musician to whom it was entrusted. But the 
directors deserve the greatest thanks for introducing 
it, and a very little ‘‘ education” of the public— 
which the hearing of such pieces will infallibly 
give—will make the demand urgent, and the enjoy- 
ment real. 

On Monday every seat was occupied and every ap- 
proach crowded to hear the “Messiah.” The principal 
artists announced were Mdme.Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdme. 
Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and 
Mr. Santley; but Mr. Sims Reeves was again 
prevented by hoarseness from being present. The 
inevitable performance of the ‘ National Anthem” 
preluded Handel’s masterpiece as usual. It was 
given from Sir Michael Costa’s own arrangement, 
and so played and sung we could not think 
it de trop musically, while to the loyalty of the 
audience its omission would have been unpardon- 
able. The overture followed immediately, and was 
capitally played: with such a band and so led this 
might have been safely prognosticated. We need 
not go through the oratorio in detail; a brief 
glance at the most effective numbers will suffice 
for our readers. And everything went so well 
that our language can only be that of con- 
stant eulogy. Ofcourse the absence of Mr. Reeves 
was felt, but Mr. Rigby exerted himself with 
the greatest success to fill the gap. Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington was in good voice and 
sang to perfection; and the greatest refinement 
and delicacy was shown as usual by Mdme. Trebelli. 
We must once more protest, however, against “* But 
who may abide”’ being allotted to a contralto. How 
Mr. Santley renders the bass music is well known to 
our readers: we have rarely heard him in better 
voice or to greater advantage. Mdme. Tietjens and 
Mdme. Patey, who took the music in the latter 
portion of the oratorio, well deserved the plaudits 
they obtained. We must not omit to mention 
Mr. Harper’s trumpet accompaniment to ‘ The 
trumpet shall sound.” But the choruses above all 
make these gatherings stand out before any kindred 
performances in other buildings, and it is really 
wonderful that such precision is gained for such a 
mass of voices. Generally the points were well 
taken up, and the fugal passages were enunciated 
with distinctness. But when the voices were moy- 





ing together the effect was most sublime: we 
certainly never heard the full passages in “ For 
unto us” come out with such overpowering 
grandeur; and the coda at the end of ‘‘ All we like 
sheep” was really magnificent. The “ Halle- 
lujah” again, could not possibly be  sur- 
passed, and the ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb” was 
simply overpowering. In the “Amen” it was 
necessary to bear in mind the difficulty of getting 
such passages clearly rendered by so large a body of 
singers ; but the effect as a whole was prodigious. 
The audience seemed to be held entranced, and a 
universal sigh of mingled relief and regret seemed 
to linger with the last cadence. Taken as an 
entirety this was in our opinion the finest perform- 
ance of “‘ The Messiah” that has ever taken place; 
and we have certainly not met with any one person 
who has heard it equalled. 

The performance on Wednesday commenced with 
Dettingen Te Deum, composed in 1748, to celebrate 
the victory obtained over the French in June of 
that year at Dettingen. From the time of its pro- 
duction until 1843 (with the exception of one or two 
years, when it was laid aside in favour of the Te 
Deum composed by Henry Purcell for St. Cecilia’s 
Day, 1697,) the Dettingen Te Deum was annually 
performed at the Festival of the Sons of the Clergy 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. After 1843 its performance, 
as well as that of other music requiring the aid of 
an orchestra, was discontinued at those festivals, in 
consequence of the services of the instrumental 
band being dispensed with ; and since that period it 
has only occasionally been heard in London. It 
continued, however, to be annually performed at 
the Festivals of the Three Choirs of Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Hereford, at which it was first 
introduced (at Gloucester) in 1748, until 1859, since 
which year the celebrations of Divine service with 
which those festivals open and at which the festival 
sermon is preached have been conducted without 
the aid of an orchestral band. The last perform- 
ance of the Dettingen Te Deum at the Festivals of 
the Three Choirs was (as the first) at Gloucester. 

We were among those who regretted the discon- 
tinuance of the Dettingen Te Deum, at St. Paul’s, 
for its effect in the Cathedral was something 
quite sui generis; and although, generally, the band 
was ill proportioned, both to the voices, and in the 
relative numbers of the different instruments—all 
services being gratuitous, and any one playing who 
liked to be present,—there was a “go” about the 
performance which was very enjoyable. The élite 
of the profession were content to take subordinate 
parts in the orchestra; and the general effect—the 
voices of the boy trebles, the reverberation of the 
full parts, and the manner in which the trumpet 
passages seemed to dance about the roof of 
the cathedral,—were not soon forgotten by the con- 
gregation who contributed halfcrowns for the 
privilege of scrambling into the cathedral; or 
ensured easy access and seats by the payment of 
gold. But asense of propriety began to dawn on the 
cathedral dignitaries (it is still only dawning)—and 
the ‘‘ Dettingen ” in St. Paul’s has long been a thing 
of the past. 

It would be difficult to imagine a greater contrast 
to such a “function” than the performance at the 
Palace on Wednesday. The choruses generally 


;went well, but a large number of the singers were 


not so much at home in the music as in that of the 
Messiah,” and there was occasionally a little 
indecision and unsteadiness. The chorus ‘To 
Thee Cherubim” went exceedingly well: the 
“Day by day,” but indifferently: the fugue 
particularly seemed to lag, and to want spirit. 
Mr. Santley sang “ Thou art the King of Glory” 
well; and the ‘‘ Vouchsafe,O Lord” better. But 
somehow the audience did not seem to warm to it, 
and the last chorus hardly elicited any applause. 
Perhaps the audience were thinking of the music to 
the same hymn in their churches. 


The Organ Concerto followed, and afforded & 
great enjoyment to the dilettanti, though the 
audience seemed hardly to understand it—possibly 
again from thinking of their Sunday organist at 
church. Mr. Best’s execution of the concerto was 
technically excellent: his mechanism perfect ; but 
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we think he might have done more to popularise it 
with a miscellaneous audience. But an organ con- 
certo with such an orchestra requires much thought 
to produce the best effect; and possibly no two 
organists would agree as to their modus operandi. 
No one certainly is more competent to form an 
opinion than Mr. Best. 

Mr. Sims Reeves’s appearance was the signal 
for a universal burst of delighted applause. The 
audience were in doubt as to his appearance, and 
now they had really got him their enthusiasm knew 
no bounds. The first piece on the program was the 
** Sorge infausta,” capitally given by Signor Agnesi. 
Mr. Reeves sang the “ Deeper and deeper still,” and 
the following air, as he only can sing it. The 
applause was tremendous. He had a similar 
ovation for ‘How vain is man,” from * Judas 
Maccabeus,” and richly deserved it: we never 
heard him sing better. Mdlle. Tietjens was hardly 
successful in ‘‘ Farewell, ye limpid springs :’” her 
rendering of the concluding part in the major was 
the best part of it. The chorus from ‘ Joshua,” 
“Ye sons of Israel,” went very well. The 
“Verdi prati’’ was beautifully given by Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini, but strange to say, produced no 
effect on the audience—a great reproach to their 
taste. Mr. Vernon Rigby almost rivalled Mr. 
Reeves in the applause he got for “Call forth 
thy powers;” and in “Nasce al bosco,” Mr. 
Santley sang delightfully, and won some recogni- 
tion, though the people did not seem to like Handel 
in Italian. 

In the little Curfew song Mdlle. Tietjens was very 
successful ; and Mr. Cummings gave the charming 
air “ Let me wander” with great feeling, and good 
contrast. “Oh had I Jubal’s lyre,” was merrily 
rendered by Madame Sinico; and Madame Trebelli 
gave the solo in the grand chorus from “ Athaliah” 
with charming expression. An interval of rest followed 
before the selection from ‘* Solomon.” 

This consisted of the overture and the following 
pieces :—Double Chorus, “ Your harps and cymbals 
sound;” Air, ‘‘ What though I trace ;” Air, ‘* With 
thee th’ unshelter’d moor ;’? Chorus, ‘ May no rash 
intruder;” Double Chorus, “ From the censer;” 
Recitative, ‘‘ Sweep, sweep the string;” Solo and 
Chorus, ‘‘ Music, spread thy voice around;” Solo 
and Double Chorus, “Now a different measure 
try; ’ Recitative, ‘‘ Then at once from rage 
remove; ” Chorus, ‘“‘ Draw the tear from hopeless 
love ;” Recitative, ‘‘ Next the tortured soul release ;” 
Air and Chorus, “ Thus rolling surges rise ;” Reci- 
tative, “Thrice happy king;” Air, ‘ Golden 
columns ;" Double Chorus, ‘‘ Praise the Lord.” 

The solos were given by Mdme. Sinico, Mdme. 
Patey, and Mr. Cummings; these left nothing to be 
desired; and the same observation will apply to 
the band. The chorus were occasionally rather 
unsteady ; but it is perhaps hypercritical to mention 
it. The only fault of the program was in its 
length; and if some of the audience were weary, 
still more must this have been the case with the 
performers. Every one must acknowledge that the 
highest credit is due to Sir Michael Costa for 
what he did: certainly no one could have done 
more. 

It is expected that the attendance this day will be 
a8 numerous as on any of the previous days; if so, 
the Festival will indeed have been most successful 
both in an artistic and a financial point of view. 








CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY 





The report of the directors to the meeting of pro- 
prietors, on Tuesday next, states that the compara- 
tive return of admissions for the six months ending 
80th of April, 1870 and 1871, shows an increase in 
favour of the latter. The directors have not relaxed 
their attention to the maintenance and repair of the 
building. During the past six months large portions 
of the roof have been renewed, on the same improved 
system which was noticed in the former report. In 
addition to these works it has been found necessary 
to put the water towers into a state of thorough and 
substantial repair. The work was put up to competi- 
tion, and has been let by contract to a highly 
respectable firm. The reconstruction of the Rosary 
has been brought to a close; the iron work is 
finished, and the painting will be very shortly com- 
pleted; and this portion of the company’s property 





is thus placed in a more substantial condition than 
before. The obstinate turbidity of the sea-water in 
the Aquarium, which prevented its being opened at 
Easter, is gradually disappearing, and there is every 
prospect of the tanks being shortly in such condi- 
tion as will permit of their being on view to the 
public. The outlying portions of the company’s 
land bordering on the Penge and Thicket roads have 
been let to Mr. Robert Hendrey on a building lease 
of 99 years. Mr. Hendrey is bound under his agree- 
ment to cover the land within four years from 25th 
March last with houses to cost £73,000; the 
ground-rent of which will be £1302 8s. Every 
effort has been made to keep the Palace prominently 
and attractively before the public. The flower show, 
the grand summer concerts, and the operatic enter- 
tainments have been successful, and this notwith- 
standing the continued ungenial weather of the 
spring, which has hitherto been much against the 
interests of the Palace. The dog show was in every 
way a gratifying advance on that of last year. In 
the meantime, the directors may state that they 
have been enabled to effect material reductions in 
many branches of the expenditure connected with 
the Handel Festival, 





PIANO-SWINDLING. 





Court oF Esrok, 1n THE EXxcHEQUER CHAMBER, 
Jung 19. 

This was in every respect a remarkable case, It 
was a case which arose out of a swindling transac- 
tion by which a firm of pianoforte makers had been 
done out of nine pianos, which the railway company 
had received, and on their discovery of the fraud 
had returned to them, and for which the railway 
company were now sued under these circumstances :— 
One, Adams, who had been an auctioneer at Man- 
chester, had on several occasions obtained piano- 
fortes from pianoforte makers in London, paying 
only a portion of the price in cash, and giving his 
acceptance for the balances, which were usually 
dishonoured, then had the pianos sold by auction, 
so as to realize and receive the proceeds. On the 
21st of April, 1868, he became a bankrupt. The 
plaintiff had known him some time, and had on 
several occasions advanced him money on pianos 
which Adams had thus obtained and which the 
plaintiff sold by auction for him. In May, 
1868, Adams being bankrupt, and the plaintiff 
being aware of his bankruptcy, they went together 
up to London to purchase pianos. On the 15th of 
May Adams went to the London Pianoforte Company 
and arranged to purchase of them nine pianos, as he 
pretended, for ‘‘ shipment,” but which he meant, it 
appeared, to have sold as the others had been. On 
the 19th of May the plaintiff and Adams went 
together to the company’s place of business, and 
Adams completed the purchase. The price was to 
be £250, and Adams paid £70 on account pn 
obtained the money from the plaintiff for the pur- 
pose), and gave a bill for the residue. The Piano 
Company were directed to send the pianos by the 
London and North-Western Railway to the address 
of the Plaintiff at Liverpool, and they were so sent ; 
but, as no one could be found at the address, they 
were taken to the railway station. The Piano 
Company, on the 22nd, found that Adams was a 
bankrupt, and telegraphed at once to the railway 
company to stop the pianos, but unfortunately this 
did not reach the office at Liverpool before the 
plaintiff went to the station, and got the pianos 
entered and warehoused in his name. The railway 
company, however, returned the pianos to the Piano 
Company on their indemnity. After this the plaintiff, 
who professed to have advanced the price to 
Adams and to have an assignment of the 
pianos as security, demanded them from the 
railway company, and on being informed of 
their return, he proceeded to sue the railway com- 
pany for the value. Then the fraud was discovered, 
and pleaded. At this time the bill had not been 
negotiated; and, though it had not been returned 
nor the money repaid, neither had been demanded. 
The case was tried at Liverpool before Mr. Justice 
Lush, who was of opinion that there was no efficient 
stoppage in transitu ; so that the case must turn on 
the fraud, and left three questions to the jury :—1, 
Did Adams obtain the pianos with the intention of 
not paying for them? 2, Did the plaintiff advance 
the money? 3, Did he know of the fraud of 
Adams? The jury found that Adams’s intention 
was fraudulent; and that though the plaintiff 
advanced the money, it was not bond fide, and was 
with knowledge of the fraud. Thereupon the verdict 
was entered for the defendant, but the Court of 
Exchequer, on argument, entered it for the plaintiff 
for £250, upon grounds thus declared by the Lord 
Chief Baron in his judgment :— 

‘The right of the Piano Company to repossess 
themselves of the pianos depended on whether the 
contract of sale was void or yoidable, and whether, 





if voidable, they had elected to avoid it. No doubt, 
Adams was little better than a swindler, but his 
address was known, and yet the Piano Company had 
conveyed no intimation to him or to the plaintiff 
that they should treat the contract as void, nor had 
they repaid the money, nor returned the bill, nor 
done any act to indicate an election to rescind and 
abandon the contract. Under these circumstances, 
the pianos belonged to Adams, and the Court were 
compelled reluctantly, and with great regret, to give 
judgment for the plaintiff.” And Baron Martin, 
who concurred, declared it ‘‘as cleara case as he 
had ever known.” Baron Bramwell likewise con- 
curred, saying at the same time that he was very 
sorry to be obliged to do so; but that as the contract 
had not been rescinded there was no help for it ; 
and he observed that he hoped the Piano Company 
might obtain their money by an action of conspiracy 
against these men Adams and Clough. Baron 
Cleasby also concurred, and the result was that the 
judgment of the Court of Exchequer was for the 
plaintiff, that he was entitled to recover the value of 
the pianos from the railway company. From this 
judgment they appealed. 

Mr. Quain, Q.C. (with him, Mr. Popham Pike), 
appeared for the railway company, the appellants ; 
Mr. Serjeant Simon (with him Mr. R. G. Williams) 
was for the plaintiff, the respondent who had thus 
obtained the judgment of the Court below. 

At the close of the argument, 

Mr. Justice Byes said the case was one of con- 
siderable importance and some novelty and com- 
plexity, and the Court would take time to consider 
their judgment. 








Art Copics in our Contemporaries 


Operatic MISE-EN-SCENE. 

The Atheneum points out that the time was when, 
at Covent Garden, all the requisites referred to 
received special attention, and asks, what is the 
state of things now? The picturesque scenery of 
Mr. Beverley remains, but the sets exhibit anything 
but artistic accuracy. The original dresses, some- 
what dingy through wear and tear, are unaltered, 
but who looks after the make-up of the subalterns ? 
Costumes for the tall seem to be used by the short, 
and the stout are clad in the garments of the thin. 
Let the opera-goers compare the discipline and order 
of 1865 with the disorder and irregularity of 1871. 
The processional arrangements of the fourth act of 
the “ Africaine” are very different indeed from 
those of six years since. The ship scene (the third 
act) was never well managed at Covent Garden, 
but at the present period the nautical mancuvres 
are more absurd than in 1865. Surely the hauling 
of ropes might be done in something like seaman- 
fashion! Numbers and noise constitute the battle- 
scenes in the ‘ Africaine” and the “ Etoile du 
Nord,” and yet there has been fighting enough in 
recent campaigns to supply sufficient suggestions to 
stage-managers who have to depict the progress 
of a fight. Operatic officials are not expected 
to be precisely acquainted with the mode of 
conducting Cabinet Councils, but they ought to 
known that a file of soldiers is not permitted to be 
within hearing of the deliberations, as is the case 
in the first act of the ‘ Africiane,” when the 
councillors and the ecclesiastical authorities are in 
secret conclave as to the plans of discovery of the 
Portuguese navigator. It is quite forgotten that 
it is a divided council, and that Vasco has a party 
to support him against the bigotry and ignorance of 
the Inquisitors. The amateurs who have seen the 
‘* Africaine”’ in Paris and Berlin may remember the 
tact and taste displayed in the stage business. At 
Covent Garden operas are now got up in a hurry ; 
confusion is necessarily the result; and so long as 
the star-system is in the ascendant, exactitude, 
precision, and excellence of ensemble will be 
sacrificed. Critricism of the current representations 
is now chiefly confined to leading singers, as if 
they constituted the absorbing attraction of a con- 
scientiously mounted opera. Such a notion is a 
gross insult to the composer, and to the poet, as 
also to the scenic artist, whose pencil it 1s which 
depicts the localities. Whether Ceylon or Mada- 
gascar was intended to be the island wherein Selika 
reigned, there should be, at all events, consistency 
in the mise-en scéne and coherency in the musical 
execution. 








BREAKFAST.—Epps’s CocoA.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 
—The very agreeable character of sthis preparation has 
rendered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette 
remarks:—“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the eperations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills.” Each packet is labelled—Jamus 





Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. Also, makers 
of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 
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REVIEWS. 
The Knave of Clubs. By Nannuiz Lampzrt. Two 
Volumes. London: Cxuartes J. Sxeer. 1868. 


Once upon a time when the Tower of London stood 
close to Holborn, and Aseot races were run after the 
end of the season, a certain swell named Earle 
Delvayne succeeded in obtaining entrance into the 
stables of Sir Gilbert Challoner, for the purpose of 
‘‘nobbling the favourite.” He administered or 
rather caused a groom to administer, a ball of 
physic, the effect of which was that Sir Gilbert’s 
horse broke down just after turning Tattenham 
Corner (Tattenham Corner at Ascot!!), and 
Delvayne’s horse won. Sir Gilbert was ruined. He 
had bet largely on the race,—so largely that he was 
forced to sell up, and retire into the country, This 
rash baronet had ‘‘ one fair daughter and no more ;”’ 
probably two such would have killed him. Laura 
Challoner was one of those delightful young ladies 
with large mouths and white incisors, who fall in 
love with every man they meet, and who, failing a 
live man, would fall in love with the Farnese 
Hercules and tempt him to leave his pedestal and 
run away with them to Central Africa. We have 
met with her and her charming kissing, clasping, 
clutching, swooning ways, in the novels of Ouida 
and Mr. Laurence. When nobody else was by, 
Miss Challoner was accustomed to kiss and clutch 
her father’s ward, George Etherege, but never to the 
extent to which she would kiss and clutch any 
strange man who happened to pass that way. As 
was natural under these circumstances, to see Mr, 
Delvayne was to fall in love with him on Miss Chal- 
loner’s part. Now Delvayne was a thorough bad 
lot. He not only *‘ nobbled favourites,” but he was 
accustomed to go about with concealed aces and 
kings of trumps up his sleeve for obvious purposes ; 
he also lent worthless fathers money for the 
purpose of marrying their daughters. As a set-off 
against these vices, he could act rather better than 
the late Mr. Kemble, and was a dead shot on Calais 
sands. Having toyed with the affections of Miss 
Laura Challoner for several months, he was 
ultimately brought to book by that ingenuous young 
lady, and was accepted before the proposal was well 
out of his mouth. He retained however sufficient 
presence of mind to stipulate that the engagement 
should be kept a secret, until he had made sure 
whether a certain widow—a first love of his—would 
have him,or not, her husband having been dead a 
little over a fortnight. 

At this period of Miss Challoner’s career she was 
staying with an aunt in London, and enjoyed the 
friendship and sober advice of her cousin Caroline, 
astaid and quiet young lady whose one weakness 
was a strong affection for the said George Etherege. 
Now George supposed himself engaged to Laura, and 
Laura supposed herself engaged to Mr. Delvayne, 
and Mr. Delvayne wished to suppose himself 
engaged to his first love, the widow. So geht es in 
der Welt. This state of things proceeded merrily 
until the arrival of a brother of Caroline’s from 
abroad with his tutor the Abbé de Morin, The 
Abbé being a Catholic cleric, and therefore devoted 
to celibacy, it was only natural that Miss Laura 
Challoner should entertain a frantic desire to marry 
him. Do not be hard upon her: remember she was 
young, and only engaged to two other men at the 
time. The Abbé de Morin was a big ecclesiastic— 
tall, majestic, dark, inserutable; he was also an 
ascetic, used to lash himself in his bedroom after 
dinner when he thought he had enjoyed too ardently 
the green peas: in fine he was a serious man, and 
devoted to the Church. What more consonant than 
that he should fall madly in love with Laura 
Challoner? Of course he hated himself for doing 
s0, and whipped himself all the more when he went 
to bed—giving such awful backhanded blows as 
sounded over the house, and made Laura wretched. 
But all this castigation did not stop the loving and 
longing on both sides. 

At last Mr. Earle Delvayne found himself in a 
position formally to propose for Miss Challoner. 
The widow had refused him, so he devoted himself 
to the maiden. But the maiden received informa- 
tion of his double-dealing, and this, added to her 


passion for the Catholic priest, impelled her 
scornfully to break the engagement. Mr. Delvayne, 
however, had her father in his elutch, having lent 
him huge sums ; and the power he had thus obtained 
enabled him to put such pressure upon the gentle 
Laura that she accepted him, with much inward 
loathing and outward contempt. There was of 
course @ passionate scene with the Abbé, in which 
the young lady flung herself at the priest’s feet and 
besought him to run away with her to distant climes 
where the rules of the Roman Church and the 
shackles of the Marriage Service are alike unknown. 
But the priest, being a proper priest, declined the 
agreeable proposal. He offered to pray for his 
temptress, and quietly took himself off. Laura 
accordingly married Delvayne, lived miserably, had 
a baby, and djed, George Etherege and Delvayne 
quarrelled over one of those concealed aces of trumps 
which the latter gentleman was accustomed to wear in 
the neighbourhood of his shirt-cuffs. A duel seemed 
imminent, which probably would have cut George’s 
career short ; but the deyoted Caroline was enabled 
to save the young man by obtaining knowledge of 
the manner in which Mr. Delvayne had “ nobbled 
the favourite.” A timely threat induced that 
gentleman to apologise to George and leave the 
country; whereupon, Laura being dead, Caroline 
and George married and adopted the baby. 

Such is the main outline of ‘‘The Knaye of 
Clubs,”’ a lively, improbable, but on the whole very 
interesting novel. We have not attempted to treat 
the incidents seriously; at the same time we have 
to acknowledge the attraction of a story which is 
caleylated to beguile the reader into overlooking the 
improbability of its events. It would make a 
capital ‘comedy drama,’’ as the phrase goes: in 
fact we are reminded in more than one place of 
* Flying Scud.” The characters and situations are 
mostly$dramatic—the polished villain of the world, 
roué and gamester, the ruffianly groom whom he 
suborns, the scene of hocussing the horse, the 
quarrel over cards and challenge to duel, the love 
scene between Laura and the Priest, and the scene 
wherein Caroline checkmates Delvayne, belong to 
this class of fiction, Such features are familiar: 
they have done duty on the stage before, as well as in 
the circulating library ; but they are at least skilfully 
reproduced, and have the advantage of the author’s 
easy descriptive style. With the character of 
Laura Challoner it is impossible to sympathise : 
she is a most outrageous young lady, and 
her amorosity alienates her from all regard. She is 
not however the heroine of the book, though she 
monopolises most of the action: the post of honour 
is filled by her cousin Caroline, whose common 
sense, maidenly reserve form a foil to Laura’s fickle- 
ness andanimalism. A striking insufficiency in the 
relations of cause and effect is betrayed in a certain 
wicked groom’s influence over Sir Gilbert Chal- 
loner. This groom is supposed to have Sir Gilbert 
under his thumb, and the origin of his power is thus 
stated. Sir Gilbert had an elder brother, an 
imbecile, confined in a German asylum. His father 
received from the asylum an intimation of the 
death of ‘‘ your son;’’ whereupon without further 
inquiry, medical certificate, or other proof of the 
decease, the title and estates passed at the death 
of the old baronet to his second son Gilbert. But 
the half-witted son had not died: the letter intended 
for another parent had been put by mistake into an 
envelope addressed to Sir Humphrey Challoner! On 
receiving the news that his brother was alive, Gilbert 
started for Germany with his groom; obtained an 
interview with his brother, found him rational but 
in a sinking state, and confessed the unintentional 
fraud. The heir forgave him, and expired on the 
same day. Now the groom had overheard the con- 
fession, and was thus enabled to extort sums of money 
from Sir Gilbert under threat of exposing him! 
But exposing him to whom? His brother was no 
more: there lived no other claimant to the title and 
estates. In short this groom had not the fraction 
of power over Sir Gilbert: his oppression was the 
merest shadow. 

At the end of the story the authoress gives a half 
promise to publish a sequel embracing the after 
adventures of some of the characters. We shall be 
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glad either in this form or any other form of fiction 
to hear again from Miss Nannie Lambert. Her 
verse has before now graced these pages, and she 
exhibits in ‘‘ The Knave of Clubs" a capacity for 
telling a story in a lively, pleasing, and eminently 
readable fashion. We should add that the title of 
the book is a sobriquet bestowed upon the polished 
Delvayne in recognition of his shady reputation at 
the gaming table, 


LS 


[A. Hammonp & Co.]} 


The Warrior's Grave. Song. The words by H. 

Composed by Katz Lucy SVann. 

An effective ballad, with some originality hoth jn 
the melody and the manner in which it ig agcom- 
panied, It is set in D, common time, the yoijce 
haying a range of nine notes, C to D, 

rss 
O Laving Eyes. Song. Written by Fuopence 

Prroy. Composed by Katz Luoy Warp. 

The words of this song are a wild and rather 
incoherent apostrophe to somebody’s wonderful 
eyes, which seem to be endowed with strange 
powers. The melody is flowing, and the song is 
likely to please. It is in common time, with triplet 
quavers in the accompaniment, key F, compass D to 
F, 





Auld Robin Gray. By Braurizy Riomarps. 

A pleasing and effective transcription of tho 
favourite old ballad, in Mr. Richards’s well-known 
style. It is sufficiently brilliant to interest, and not 
so difficult as to deter, any student of average ability. 








[Crames, Woop, & Co.} 


La mia buona Annetta (Ma mie Annette), Cangone 
Villereccia, con parole Italiane e Francegi. 
Musica di Aurrepo Lzpzav. 

A charming little chanson, piquant and sparkling, 
and set toa taking melody. It is alover’s inyitation 
to his fiancée to spend a happy day in celebrating the 
féte du pays. It will please anybody and eyerybody. 
It is set in G, with modulation into the dominant 
and return, 2-4time, The range of the air is from 
D to F, ten notes. 





Minna. Waltz. By F. Goprrey. 

A melodious and rhythmieal set of waltzes, in the 
composer’s best manner, and showing as much 
originality as can be expected in such compositions. 
The airs will be liked by dancers, and will please as 
light piano-music for the drawing-room. We must 
not omit to notice the exceedingly pretty title-page. 





‘* Peace! itis I!” Sacred song. Written by the 
Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D, The music composed by 
J. P. Knieut. 

Every one knows the fine hymn written by 8. 
Anatolius, the Patriarch of Constantinople, above 
fourteen hundred years ago, through the translation 
of Dr. Neale, in his ‘Hymns of the Eastern 
Church.” This Hymn has been set by Mr. Helmore, 
Miss Kerr, and more recently—and we think 
more successfully—by Mr. Willing in his ‘* Book of 
Common Praise.” Mr. Knight has essayed its 
interpretation in quite another style—that of the 
modern serious ballad; and not without attaining 
considerable success, especially in the reverential 
treatment of his subject. The time he has chosen— 
six crotchets in a bar—and the quiet character of 
the melody, combine to remove it from common- 
place, and interpreted by a good and tasteful singer, 
it will ensure attention and admiration, The key 
is E flat; the compass nine notes, B to F, 








Hottoway’s O1ntMent axpd Priis.—Look to the Future.— 
The first symptom of departing health should have instant atten- 
tion and redress, not more for the comfort of the present, but 
for the happiness of the future. Whatever the arity, 
wherever situated, however masked, Holloway’s remedies will 
reach and remove it. The external employment of the Oint- 
ment, and the internal use of the Pills will always restore order 
and ease. Catenoone semaine, dofective Ft ag » want ¢ 
appetite, nausea, an ousness, are imm yc , an 
petty functions ently restored to each organ. The 
united action of Holloway’s remedies over the human frame is 
soothing, and curative, that few diseases 
thorough purification they constantly 


om long withstand the 
bring about. 
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Geterpta Varia, 


Wesrurnster Corn Boys.—At Westminster the 
Abbey choristers were so thoroughly considered by 
the foundation statutes, that they were before others 
to receive instruction at the collegiate school. So 
far, however, from such an injunction having been 
obeyed, they are to this day totally deprived of this 
privilege; and whenever a parent has been rash 
enough to insist that his boy should partake of it, 
the school has immediately been made both by the 
masters and scholars too hot to hold him, so that 
removal has been rendered absolutely necessary. In 
spite, however, of this fact, when the commissioners 
a few years ago examined into the condition of 
Westminster School, they totally ignored the Abbey 
choristers’ privileges, leaving them to gather such 
knowledge as the little time allowed them from 
musical practice permits, or a servant of the body 
could impart—that servant having been nominated 
to his office by the sub-dean, and placed in a school- 
room built in sudden haste at the bottom of the 
organist’s garden; that garden having been 
diminished for the purpose without this official ever 
having been asked for his consent, or so much as 
consulted. The commissioners, in fact, endorsed 
all that the Abbey authorities had done; and up to 
this very hour, in defiance of the strict injunctions 
of the statutes to the contrary, a Westminster 
choir-boy would be better off in every respect were 
he sent to any adjacent National school, so far as his 
education for any practical purpose is concerned.— 
Musieal Recollections : in Tinsley’s Magazine. 

Sinerna PuysroLogicatity ConsiprrED.—The 
following from an American exchange ought to 
delight our medically inclined readers: 


—The Bal lungs reverberate sometimes with great 
ve 

When wind ; individuals indulge in much verbosity, 

They have to twirl the glottis sixty thousand times a minute, 

And gam, one punch the diaphragm as though the deuce 
were e 


Cxornvs,—The pharynx now goes up ; 
The larynx with a slam, 
Ejects a note 
From out the throat, 
Pushed by the diaphragm. 

Dioxens’s Wir.—One evening his friend Mr. 
M—— made his appearance in a preposterously long 
stock which he evidently thought was perfectly chic. 
Dickens eyed it for some time with a perplexed and 
thoughtful demeanour, ‘“ Hallo, Charley!” said Mr. 
M., “what are you staring at my stock for?” 
Dickens threw into his countenance an exaggerated 
expression of relief from a harassing doubt, and 
eried—*' Stock? Oh, I’m glad to know it is meant 
for a stock; it was so painful to think you might 
have intended it for a waistcoat.”—‘t Reminiscences 
of Charles Dickens,” in the Englishwoman’s 
Magazine. 

Tue Bovguet’s Fate.—An infatuated youth 
squandered a week’s salary on a front seat and a 
gorgeous bouquet for Nilsson’s concert in Nash- 
ville, The former he occupied, the latter he 
shove” to the songstress, who dipped her little- 
jewel of a nose in amid its petals, shot a death- 
stab out of her lustrous eyes over the top of it, 
and—a few hours later tossed it to the grinning 
apparition who strapped her baggage. He sold 
it for a quarter to a friend of the despairing 
giver, who has since had not a moment’s peace.— 
Boston Folio, 

Moperw Vocanists.—Whilst, however, in choral 
and instrumental effects such excellence has been 
obtained, it is painful to have to state that the 
qualities of vocal principals, as solo singers are 
called, is a thing wholly of the past. The old race 
has passed away, it is to be feared, for ever, unless 
the rising members of the profession be induced— 
we might say, be driven—to resort to the same 
means which made their predecessors appear like 
giants in the presence of the present race of musical 
pigmies—patient study and application not only in 
the matter of vocal execution, but in that of theory 
and sight-singing. The present race of English 
public vocalists—and of foreign also—with but one 


or two rare and singular exceptions, is like fruit,’ 


which might, sooner or later, have become ripe and 
lusciqus had it been permitted to hang nntil it was 
fit to be gathered; but which, having been plucked 
much too soon, is crude and sour, and never comes 
to pate; for in plain terms, singers, both male 
and female—and especially the latter—nowadays 
rush before the public ere their style is formed, their 
voices settled, or their education completed. As for 
learning the scales so as to distinguish each tone 
and half-tone as distinctly as if given out by the 
clarinet, the flute, or the oboe, as we have heard 

em, and as by instances it shall be specified, no 
such result, we fear, is again to be expected. Such 
scale passages are heard in perfection only on the 
rarest occasions,; and even then are, unhappily, 
generally so little appreciated by the public, in spite 
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of the musical progress of the times, that it has 
come to be believed both by modern teachers and 
pupils to be an effect ‘‘ more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance.’ In their place and room 
a mischievous and miserable system of tremulous- 
ness is substituted, as a mere meretricious attempt 
at producing feeling, the only apt explanation of 
which is to be found in the words of the satirist— 
‘ And seizing en innocent little B flat, 
She shook it like terrier shaking a rat.’ 
Nature, feeling, sentiment, style, method, are thus 
all discarded ; whilst purity of tone is sacrificed for 
mere sensational screaming; a “ final close,” contrary 
to all rules of rhythm or of art, being substituted for 
the composer’s intention; and a vulgar shout—as if 
from lungs of forty-horse steam-engine power— 
adopted merely to “ split the ears of the groundlings,” 
and to obtain the demand of an uproarious encore, 
whether that equivocal compliment is intended to be 
acknowledged or not.—Musical Recollections: in 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 

Tae Assurpity or Recatis.—I remained some 
little time in artistic Munich, and spent many 
memorable hours with Kaulbach and his family. 
At Professor Liebig’s I heard Geibel read the first 
acts of his tragedy, ‘‘ Brunhilde.” Among the 
guests invited to hear the play was the celebrated 
actress, Miss Seebach, who was to take the first 
part in his drama. I had enjoyed seeing her act in 
several plays, and I knew that she was regarded 
with great respect by those who knew her. One 
thing I desire to say: There is a poor custom by 
which the public, after the tragedy is over, call out 
the murdered heroine, and it is still worse to see 
her come out smiling and curtseying. A great 
actress should break up this evil custom, and not 
come out, no matter how loudly they called for her. 
Miss Seebach admitted that I was right, and I 
urged her to begin the reform. The evening after 
they performed “ Cabal and Love,’ where she 
appeared as Louise ; and after she had drunk the 
poison, she was called out. She did not come. I 
was delighted. The call for her became louder, 
still she held out; but the clamour and shouting 
rose into a very storm, she showed herself, and so I 
had made nothing in my attack on a dramatic 
vice.—The Stary of my Life. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. 

M. Camriie Sarnt-Sazns.—His compositions con- 
sist of a Mass, in G minor, for two organs and choir, 
with an orchestra; an oratorio, psalms, and other 
sacred works; four grand symphonies, three piano- 
forte and two violin concertos, a quintet, a trio, and 
several characteristic morceau de salon. The grand 
musical prize at the Exhibition of 1867, in Paris, 
was awarded to M. Saint-Saéns for his cantata.— 
Ella’s Program. 

SHAKESPEARE’S ANnacHRoNIsMs.— When Shake- 
speare (‘* Troilus and Cressida,” Act ii., Se. 2) 
makes Hector say in reproach to two of his brothers, 
that they had spoken 

——“ superficially ; not much 
Unlike young men whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy,” 

he shocks and untunes our whole system of moral 
associations. If it were possible that a philosopher 
so exquisitely subtle as Aristotle, whose works in m 
line presuppose a meditative generation disciplined 
to intellectural exercises, could really have coexisted 
with the race of barbarous warriors that beleaguered 
Troy, in{that case the relations of thought to manners 
and usages would melt into a mere chaos and unin- 
telligible anarchy of elements. Parallelisms of a 
corresponding character may be shown at every turn 
in geographical blunders, or what might be called 
anatopisms. In the ‘ Winter's Tale,” it is a most 
pardonable blunder that Bohemia is represented as 
amaritime country. The mistake was natural. For 
in maps on a small scale the capital letters which 
indicate the great divisions of kingdoms, generally 
enough, under the rude engravings and typography 
of Shakespeare’s age, sprawl away into regions 
utterly alien. The word Bohemia I have myself 
seen stretching in a curve from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic. And the disturbing consequences of such 
a mistake ara none at all.—Suspiria de Profundis : 
being a Sequel to the Confessions of an English 
Opium-eater, and other Miscellaneous Writings. By 
Thomas De Quincey. 

Tue Dramatist aND THE Fox-Hounps.—Knight, 
the player, gave me some amusing anecdotes of 
Cumberland’s irritability, which always afforded 
scope to the malicious disposition of the green-room. 
He read his own plays remarkably well, and while 
he was doing so, very properly expected profound 
attention from the hearers. At one time he came 
into the green-room at Covent Garden to perform 
this duty; the principal actors were assembled 
round him, but the managers, in preparation for a 
new pantomime, when they intended to show offa 
real fox-chase, had several couples of hounds in 
cages under the stage. Some of the junior actors 


went below, and so teased these poor animals, that 
just as the dramatist had arrived at a passage to 





= 


which he wished to give peculiar force, all the 
hounds at once burst out into a horrible full ery, 
which drowned the voice of the reader, and con- 
vulsed the muscles of his audience. ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen,” said Cumberland, ‘I perceive’ you 
have here a new company of performers, and 
perhaps I had better reserve my play until they 
have had their run.” He left the house for the 
day, but returned on the morrow.—Recollections of 
the Publie Career and Private Life of the late 
John Adolphus, dc. By his daughter, Emily 
Henderson. 

Musica Fiso.—As we went to bathe we heard 
again, in perfect calm, the same mysterious booming 
sound, and were assured by those who ought to have 
known, that it came from under the water, and was 
probably made by none other than the famous 
musical or drum fish ; of whom one had heard, and 
hardly believed, much in past years.—At Last: a 
Christmas in the West Indies. By Charles 
Kingsley. 

Tue Counrrss or Essex.—Miss Stephens was 
born in London, and at an early age received the 
first rudiments of musical tuition from M. Lanza, a 
music-master of Italian extraction and considerable 
eminence, who had resided in England from a very 
early age. Her early studies were solely confined to 
a preparation for concert singing; but her vocal 
powers were soon discovered to be of so exceptional 
a character, that the principles best calculated for 
this purpose were speedily deviated from, that 
attention might be solely given to that practice which 
best contributes to the efforts the stage demands. 
From some cause or other, Miss Stephens’s father 
felt himself dissatisfied with M. Lanza’s tuition and 
conduct, and Mr. Welch—better known in the 
musical profession as Tom Welch, who taught and 
brought forward more vocalists, both male and 
female, than any other master of his day—was then 
applied to. He saw at once how great was her 
promise of future excellence, and set to work with 
the earnestness and energy of his impulsive character 
to bring her sufficiently forward to “make her first 
appearance on any stage,” without mention of her 
name, at Covent Garden Theatre, September the 
23rd, 1813, in the part of Mandane in Arne’s 
‘ Artaxerxes.’ It was impossible to have anticipated 
that excellence, to which Miss Stephens gradually 
won her way, from any promise she gave ou this 
occasion. It was thought that her talent was 
misdirected, and that she would sooner or later drift 
back into the position of a mere concert-room singer. 
Of dramatic impulse or power Miss Stephens had 
not the slightest notion; and even when she had 
become accustomed to the stage—a result brought 
about by her vocal qualifications rather than by any 
histrionic talent—it could never be said that she had 
learned how to act. So full and rich, however was 
her voice, so true was her intonation, and so facile 
her execution, than the supposed absence of imagina- 
tion, of which complaints were neither few nor far 
between, was altogether forgotten the moment she 
opened her mouth to sing. Jt was also speedily dis- 
covered that, although “her stage performances 
appeared to be subdued somewhat below the point 
necessary to fine expression,” she was by no means 


y | destitute of true feeling. Asan English and Scotch 


ballad-singer she has never been equalled either 
before or since her time. In sacred music Miss 
Stephens likewise manifested neither want of feeling 
nor unconcern, but threw an amount of pathos into 
its interpretation which at once “knocked at the 
door of the heart,” and received immediate admis- 
sion. This was very apparent in Handel’s songs, 
‘“* Angels ever bright and fair,” and ‘“ Pious orgies.” 
In that most trying of all Handel’s sacred songs, 
‘*] know that my Redeemer liveth,” Miss Stephens 
was never excelled. I heard her sing this aria when 
she was in the deepest mourning for her mother’s 
recent death, and, although ‘ filled with sorrow,” 
she yet sung as if she were ‘‘rapt—inspired.”” How 
her nervous system bore the strain of that severe 
trial has been, and always will be, a mystery to 
myself. The silence of one of the most crowded 
audiences ever gathered together was so intense, 
that it is no exaggeration to use the oft-repeated 
simile, that ‘‘a pin, had it dropped, would have been 
heard;’’ and at its close there was a stifled sob, 
that ran through the building. Miss Stephens 
finally retired from her profession in the year 1830, 
after having industriously and honourably earned 
universal esteem and regard, ‘‘ by a purity of mind 
and character, wholly correspondent to her pro- 
fessional manner.” In the year 1838, Miss 
Stephens was married to the Right Honourable 
George Capel, fifth Earl of Essex, who died April 
23rd, 1839.—Musical Recollections: in Tinsley’s 
Magazine. 

Currovus Musica Tors.—The Jesuit Moimburg 
makes mention of a golden tree in the possession of 
the Emperor Theophilus, laden with artificial birds, 
which produced a concert similar to the song of 
nightingales, and thereby astonished all Constanti- 
nople.—Once a Week, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Mr, Luwn’s Letter is unavoidably postponed. 

B.—The work is now being published fragmentally in an 
American periodical, for which it is translated from 
the German. 








*,* We cannot undertake to notice any Benefit 
Concerts which are not advertised in our 
columns. 
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tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
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Mr. John §8. Clarke returns to the Strand next 
month. 





Mr. Walter Montgomery will not make a long stay 
in England. 





** Eileen Oge" is the title of Mr. Falconer’s forth- 
coming piece. 





The Vokes family are engaged for America, but do 
not proceed thither till next March. 
—_—1_ — 
The General Meeting of the German Theatrical 
Union took place at Cassel, on the 19th of May. 





Messrs. Webster and Phelps will both appear in 
Mr. Watts Phillips’s new drama for the Princess’s. 
The subject is modern, 





The Victoria-Theatre of Berlin, has passed into 
the hands of Director Behr, of Leipsic, who. will 
take the managemet of it in September. 





‘6 Ambizione e Amore,” a new comedy in four acts, 
by Signor Antonio Molinari, lately brought out at 
the Teatro Rossini of Venice, has been well 
received. 





The bill for the Dramatic College benefit at the 
Princess’s announces Mr. Phelps in the part of Sir 
Arcutz Macsycophant. Is this a brother of Sir 
Pertinax ? 





The death is announced of the Baron yon Miinch- 
Bellinghausen, the well-known Austrian dramatist 
and poet, who became popular and famous under 
the name of Friedrich Halm. 


The Vienna Opera House closed on the 15th inst. 
for an interval of six weeks; but Herr Carl Adams, 
the tenor, has just signed an agreement at a yearly 
salary of 15,000 florins, about £1250. 





The fine statue of Canova and collection of pictures 
in the Chateau de la Muette at Passy, were removed 
tothe town residence of Mdme. Erard before the 
revolution, and are now in safety. 





The last concert this season of the Schuberth 
Society, which takes place on Wednesday next, will 
be for the benefit of the Director, Herr Schuberth; 
and we have no doubt it will prove a success. 





M. Vieuxtemps has recently arrived from his eight 
months’ tour with Mdlle.\Nilsson. Letters from 
Paris announce that his residence is uninjured, 
although in the vicinity of Rue Blanche, where the 
battle of the Reds raged for several hours. — 





The death is recorded of Mrs. Maria Gomersal, 
wife of Mr. W. Gomersal, Lessee of the Theatre 
Royal, Sheffield. Mrs. Gomersal was the only 
daughter of the late Wm. Ribbon, musical composer. 
She was the first lady who played the Grand 
Duchess in its English form, first produced at 
Booth’s Theatre, Philadelphia. 





An organ recital will take place at Messrs. 
Cramer’s factory, Lyme Street, Camden Town, at 
three o’clock on Tuesday afternoon, for the purpose 
of testing an organ destined for Belfast. The 
instrument contains two manuals and twenty-two 
stops. The following selections will be performed :— 


OMertoize fee G miMOe o occ cccccccccccccceccccccccece L. Wely, 
Bet EE ED ccccccccesccescccececssocessenss Handel. 
PET BEL: sc ntdnnnccesecsoakeeeneoee eocces Mendelssohn, 
NO RES atis 

Fugue and March from Occasional Oratorio ........Handel 





We regret to announce the death of the young and 
talented vocalist, Mdlle. Chamerozow, victim of the 
prevailing epidemic—small-pox—after a few days’ 
illness. She possessed a rich, flexible, mezzo- 
soprano voice, and sustained the principal parts in 
the selections of operas at the Societa Lirica, and at 
the winter lectures on dramatic music, delivered by 
Mr. Ella, at the London Institution. The deceased, 
educated in Paris, was twenty-two years of age, and 
only child of a gentleman connected with the English 
Press. 





The Apollo Theatre of Rome, was filled with an 
enthusiastic and most fashionable eudience on the 
occasion of Signora Ristori’s appearance in ‘‘ Fedra.” 
At the end of each of the five acts, the eminent 
actress was unanimously recalled, and her great 
success in the impersonation of Fedra must be 
added to the long list of triumphs in her dramatic 
career. After ‘‘ Fedra,’’ Signora Tessero-Guidone, 
who had just performed at the Teatro del Valle in 
the third performance of “ Nerone,’’ appeared with 
Signor Salvadori, in the brilliant comedietta by 
Giraud, entitled ‘‘ I Gelost Fortunati.” 





Royalty has been visiting an East End theatre, 
and did not limit itself to the boxes, but went all 
over the house. It was on Saturday evening when 
Prince Arthur, Prince John of Gliicksburg, and the 
Grand Duke Wladimir arrived at the Standard. 
They did not exactly go into the gallery, and thereby 
they lost a sensation; but after the performance 
they went over the stage, examined the machinery, 
visited the modelling rooms, property rooms, 
armoury, &c., and professed themselves delighted, 
shook hands with Mr. Douglass and expressed their 


intention of calling again. 





The recognition of English musicians on the Con- 
tinentis a cheering result of that ‘‘ Internationalism” 
which, on the art side, if not in respect of politics, 
bears only good fruits. Balfe and Wallace are 
household words abroad; Benedict is of course 
cosmopolitan; and we now notice that the 
pianoforte compositions of Brinley Richards are 
published by Ricordi and Co. of Milan. It is 


significant of the progress we mention that Germapy 
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and Italy now acknowledge an Englishman who 
five-and-twenty years ago had to disguise his com- 
positions even in his native land under a foreign 
pseudonym. 





We hear that Mdlle. Emma Albani is engaged by 
Mr. Gye for five years, the terms being £250 per 
month for the first three years, and £300 per month 
for the rest of the engagement. This Mdlle. 
Albani is a Canadian by birth, her real name being 
Emma La Jeunesse: her father is of an old French 
Canadian family, and her mother of Scottish 
descent. She has studied under Lamberti, of 
Milan, and made her début at Milan about eighteen 
months ago. She is twenty-one years of age. 
Great things are predicted of her. 





The vagaries of programs are often unaccountable ; 
but we never met with a more curious one than 
that of a concert which took place a few days ago. 
We subjoin a few extracts literatim :— 


AIR “O, fuiélui.” (Traviata.) .. Verdi 
Soro—Prano “ Sonata in Dmin.” (Op. 29.) Beethoven. 


Arr ‘Des Bijoutt. (Faust.) . + Gounod. 
New Sone . “ Hither Tither.” F. Penna. 
CANZORET ‘*O voga fior.”’ .. Marras. 


Soro—Viouincetto .. ‘' Una notre sull Rossoio.” 


Angelo Mariana. 


QvarteTt .. ‘Un dise ben.” (Rigolletto.) Verdi. 


SoLr0—P1ano *‘Glucks genng.” .. Schumann. 
BaiuaD ‘* Kathleen Mavournin.” .. Crouch. 
Baruan = .. “The Dead Soldier.”.. .. Senedict. 


FinatE “Tl Carnevale.” .. .. 





The next festival of the three choirs of Worcester, 
Hereford, and Gloucester, takes place on the week 
commencing September 4th, at Gloucester. The 
principals have been engaged, and the oratorios 
selected. The novelties are two in number—an 
oratorio by Macfarren, ‘‘ St. John the Baptist,” and 
‘* Gideon,” by Mr. Cusins. The other oratorios are 
the ‘ Messiah,” (Handel), the ‘ Elijah,” (Men- 
delssohn), ‘“‘ The Passion,” (Bach), ‘ Calvary,” 
(Sphor), and Handel’s “Te Deum,” written in 
commemoration of the victory of Dettingen. The 
principals engaged are Malle. Tietjens, Mdme. Cora 
de Wilhorst, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. 
Lloyd, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Signor Foli. Dr. 8, 
8. Wesley, organist of Gloucester Cathedral, con- 
ducts, and Mr. G. H. Brown occupies his old post 
of secretary to the Stewards. 





A conversazione of the Society of Arts took place 
on Friday at the South Kensington Museum. 
Before nine o’clock the picture galleries of the 
departments for the exhibition of fictile manufacture 
and the quadrangle were filled with a fashionable 
assembly. The additional charm of the evening 
was the performance of a selection of music by the 
band of the Coldstream Guards, and the glee sing- 
ing in the Lecture Theatre of Messrs. John Foster, 
Coates, Montem Smith, Hilton, and Winn. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, Prince Arthur, the Princess Louise and the 
Marquis of Lorne, the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Grand Duke Vladimir of Russia, Prince John of 
Glucksburgh, the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, and the 
Princes Ali and Sulieman were present. Refresh- 
ments were served during the evening in the refresh- 
ment room, About 3000 were present. 





Mr. Horne, the author of “Orion,” and Mr. 
Joseph Hatton contribute to the Planché-Taylor 
discussion. The latter gentleman gives a lot of 
advice of that platitudinal and abstract character 
which sounds so well and means s0 little. Thus he 
defends the position of Mr. Planché and Mr. 
Taylor: 

“‘ Theatres and theatrical mangers have been left 
to themselves too long. Dramatic critics have 
written pieces, dramatic authors have written 
criticisms, and managers have relied upon puff and 
loud advertisements more than upon good plays.” 
Mr. Tom Taylor, as author and critic, will doubtless 
feel grateful for his champion’s tact. Mr. Hatton 
sums up his advice thus : 

“Any man of good taste and intentions, with a 
knowledge of stage business, may make his fortune 





and raise the British Stage to the highest point of 
fame and prosperity. Let him treat the public well, 
produce good modern plays, and fear not.” 

Will Mr. Hatton kindly define a good play—give some 
instances, and mention the corresponding “ for- 
tunes” made by happy managers in each case? By 
the time he does this we shall know where we are. 


Till then, mere generalities and declamation teach 
nothing. 





The Atheneum thus corrects a pretty general 
error in connection with the career of Auber. It has 
been erroneously stated that the “ Premier Jour de 
Bonheur” was his last work. It was produced at 
the Théatre Impérial de l’Opéra Comique on the 
15th of February, 1868, the principal parts 
sustained by Mesdames Marie Roze and Maria 
Cabol, MM. Capoul, Sainte-Foy, Prilleux, Bernard, 
and Melchisédec. This production, which had a 
great run, was followed, on the 20th of December, 
1869, by Auber’s final opera, the ‘‘ Réve d’Amour,” 
the libretto by MM. D’Ennery and Cormon, the 


-| composer’s coadjutors in the “ Premier Jour ;” but 


this dream of love had no success, despite the 
talents of Mesdames Nau (daughter of the Mdlle. 
Nau of the Grand Opéra), Girard, and Priola, MM. 
Capoul, Sainte-Foy, and Prilleux; the book was 
indifferent, and the music was weak. ‘* Le Premier 
Jour de Bonheur” had to be revived in consequence 
of the failure of the “‘ Réve d'Amour.” It is pro- 
bably owing to this failure that the last opera 
passed out of the recollection of biographers. The 
Atheneum’s suggestion that the “ Premier Jour de 
Bonheur” should be done into Italian and brought 
out here with Mdlle. Marimon in the chief part, is a 
good one. 





For its size Madrid is about the liveliest city in 
Europe in the matter of amusement. The following 
list conveys an idea of the number of houses of 
entertainment open. Teatro Nacional de Opera, 
for opera only; Teatro Espaiiol, legitimate drama 
and Spanish dancing; Teatro Zarzuela, Spanish 
comic opera; Teatro del Circo or Buffs Arderios, 
Offenbach’s operas; Teatro Alhambra, comedy and 
farce; Teatro Novedades, domestic dramas and 
farces; Teatro Variedades, sensation dramas; 
Teatro Lope de Rendo, light comedy and farce; 
Teatro and San Martin, comic dramas and farce; 
Teatro Alarcon, sensation pieces ; Teatro Ramillete, 
farces and Spanish dancing; Teatro Recreo, extra- 
vaganzas and burlesques ; Teatro de Infantel, broad 
farces and dancing; Teatro Madrolini, light pieces 
anddancing. The following are Summer Theatres :— 
Teatro de Madrid, opera, spectacle, and ballet; 
Teatro e Circo de Price, equestrianism and spectacle ; 
Teatro Rossini, comic opera and ballet; Teatro 
Relivo, comedy and farce ; Campos Eliseos Gardens, 
concerts and varieties ; Buen Retiro Gardens, grand 
concerts and balls; Plaza de Toros, bull-fights on 
Sundays and féte days; Circo de Gallos, cock- 
fighting; Jardin de Recreo, balls; Madroline, 
dancing and balls; Figueras de Ceru, waxwork 
exhibition ; and numerous small places for concerts 
and balls. 





On Saturday the giants were duly married in St. 
Martin’s Church. A large number of people were 
present, and behaved rather badly during the cere- 
mony. A good deal of giggling and reaching forward 
and climbing over the backs of pews went on, as 
though the wedding had been got up for an advertise- 
ment and had no sacred character whatever. The 
behaviour of the bridal party should have rebuked 
this: they were most staid and responsible. Miss 
Swan appeared in full majesty with a voluminous 
and magnificent train. Captain Van Buren Bates 
was less at his ease, and apparently was touched 
with the diminutive proportions of the rest of the 
congregation, including the parson, who was only 
six feet three. The Two-headed Nightingale Com- 
bination made one—or two—of the party. This 
phenomena were not a bridesmaid. They was 


simply asked as friends, and, standing near the altar 
rails, kept her heads fixed on their tall companions, 
to whom she are understood to be warmly attached. 
The signing of the names in the register took up a 
long time, in consequence of the uncertainty which 





of the Combination ought to sign—and whether as 
witness or witnesses, At last the difficulty was 
adjusted (we believe that the Combination signed 
with the “off fore’? hand and per procurationem 
for the other partner), and the united pair left the 
church, followed by the double unit behind: the 
Wedding March playing, and the crowd cheering 
vociferously. 





A fanatic shoemaker of Lincoln, one Horspool, 
has-been signalising himself in that town. He had 
got into his head the old notion about the entrance 
to a theatre being the way ‘‘ to the bottomless pit,” 
and the servants of a theatre being ‘imps of 
Satan,” and soon. His plan of denunciation is to 
mount his garden-wall, which touches the theatre, 
and exhibit therefrom a gigantic banner containing 
scurrilous allusions to Mrs. Pitt’s company. He 
plants himself in front of the house, and, with the 
enthusiasm of Solomon Eagle, warns the youth 
of Lincoln to avoid the playhouse as a_ pest- 
house. The result is easily guessed. There is 
a free fight. The theatrical carpenters, from their 
property, attempt to saw down the obnoxious 
pole and the obnoxious banner. According to 
the penny-a-liners of Lincoln, Mr. Horspool is 
‘‘ pelted with flour and other expressious of feeling.” 
There is a row. Mrs. Pitt cannot get a soul into 
her theatre because of the disturbance. Mr. Hors- 
pool will not'cease his observations, sois taken to the 
lock-up. There ought not to have been the least 
hesitation or doubt about theresult. But the magis- 
trates of Lincoln are soft-hearted individuals, and 
having fined the cobbler twenty-three shillings, they 
are weak enough to let him object, and to give him 
fourteen days to consider if he will pay. There 
should be no consideration in the matter. If it is 
right to fine itis rightto exact the fine, and the 
maker of shoes should have been sent to gaol in 
default of payment. Leniency is altogether uncalled 
for in the case of a man who wilfully and for 
his own gratification causes a breach of the 
peace. 





To the Pall Mall Gazette we are indebted for a 
happy suggestion calculated to take the sting out of 
any envy this nation may have felt for the high 
junketings at Berlin. Our contemporary speaks of 
the fervent hope in this metropolis that some 
pageant of a similar nature may be organised by our 
own government at the close of the present session 
to mark the successes of their parliamentary cam- 
paign. It has been suggested that on returning 
from their fish dinner at Greenwich, ministers 
should be met at Westminster Bridge by fifty 
“ match girls,” with bouquets in their hands, who, 
after playfully pelting the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with flowers, will fall to the rear and 
give place to the same number of licensed victuallers, 
who will offer the Home Secretary and his colleagues 
refreshment from quart pots, to be afterwards 
moulded into a trophy. The licensed victuallers 
will then take their place behind the match girls, 
and be succeeded by fifty colonels, who will dip 
their colours at the approach of Mr. Cardwell, and 
then follow the victuallers. The report of the Royal 
Sanitary Commission, the bill for the better govern- 
ment of London, and a host of other little bills, will 
be carried on poles before the heroes of the day 
amid the plaudits of the multitude. An enormous 
monument in honour of ‘‘massacred innocents” 
will be erected in Trafalgar Square; large paintings 
extending across Whitehall will represent episodes 
of the session. An allegorical sketch, showing Sir 
Roundell Palmer rebuking the obnoxious colonels, 
will, it is expected, attract general attention ; as will 
also another portraying the ‘People’s William” 
wheeled in a perambulator by the Daily Telegraph. 
This celebration of the gigantic achievements of 
her Majesty’s Ministers during the past session will 
teach foreign nations that a strong government, 
based on popular sympathies, is a more powerful 
agent for effecting reforms than all the hosts of 
Germany, and the ceremonial at Berlin will be 
eclipsed by our own. Our re-organised army, of 
course, will forma prominent feature in the pro- 
cession. 
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Calum non animam mutant applies to those who 
make revolutions as well as to those who cross the 
seas. Here is vaurien Paris, the Paris of the Femme 
& barbe and ultra-Offenbachism and Hervyéism 
returning to her old wicked ways, in utter forgetful- 
ness of all the sermons she preached during the 
siege. We were then told that it was the Empire 
which had popularised profligacy, and that with the 
overthrow of the dynasty, all luxury, frivolity, and 
sensuality had been swept away too. But to-day we 
have the politics of Cato and Venusian morals si- 
maltaneously. Theresa is back, the bouffoneries are 
back, the Lady with the Camellias is back, people 
laugh at the same wicked flippancies and stare at 
the same naughty pictures, and recommence 
swaggering and sinning—as of old. ‘Somehow or 
other,” says a correspondent, ‘‘ the immorality seems 
to be rapidly coming back, and with every appear- 
ance that it is likely to thrive again.” The fact is, 
morals are not improved in a day or even in a year; 
nor does any one man create the moral condition 
of a people any more than he creates its political 
condition. Beside the one picture of feather- 
brained vice let us place an opposite delineation— 
the sort ef thing that takes place when the 
conquerors of France rejeice over their victory. If 
any excuse existed for breaking the bonds of 
decorum, it might be pardoned on the occasion of 
drinking, dancing, and making merry at the Peace 
Festival. Yet this is what a Berlin correspondent 
writes :— 

There was a garden concert, while the men sat 
and listened, and smoked and drank their beer, or 
gossipped war ana with the citizens and their 
womankind. Not a man got drunk, either at the 
dinner-table or afterwards. They behaved with 
that air of quiet self-responsibility which, when you 
see it in a man, gives you the idea somehow that he 
has a stake in the country. No oaths, no coarse 
horse-play, no indecorum of any kind, but a gentle- 
ness both in manner and in words. 

There is a radical difference in the two races—a 


difference which no ruler ever effected and no ruler 
is likely to cure. 








UNTO THIS LAST—BISHOPS AND 
MUSIC, 





Rather more than three hundred years ago, 
our Ministers of State were busily engaged in de- 
stroying the hymnals peculiar to the British Isles. 
The Sarum and the York Hymnals have been left 
as literary curiosities to the antiquarian and the 
Ritualist. It is impossible to suppose, with any 
regard to realization, the turning up of the Here- 
ford or the Lichfield Hymnals. Should such a 
thing happen, no at present unearthed nugget 
from the richest mine can represent their value. 
The so-called Reformation in this country put an 
end to hymnody as a church use, and as a means 
of disseminating musical art in our churches. 
The Bishop of Salisbury was still called Precentor 
of all England, but his office was a sinecure, for 
any action he might take in the matter of hymns 
would be illegal, and he would render himself 
liable to the pains and penalties of preamunire— 
whatever they may have been, or still may be. 
The Diocesan Hymnals were the work of the 
Bishop and his Chapter; and to this hour, sup- 
posing hymns were a legal entity in the Church 
of England, no hymn-book should be used in 
churches unless authorised by the Bishop of the 
Diocese and the Dean and Chapter of the mother 
church. Convocation can have nothing to do with 
the Hymnal unless invited by the Bishops, Deans 
and Chapters of the various dioceses. The 
Hymnal is a book absolutely out of the central 
and proper consideration of Convocation. If 
Convocation desires to meddle with hymnody, the 
movement must begin with the Precentors of the 
Cathedral, pass on to the Grand Precentor of 
Salisbury, then move to the Deans and Chapters, 
and ultimately to the Bishops. Should these 
different parties determine to waive their duties 
and privileges, and request Convocation to under- 
take what they themselves ought to do, Convoca- 
tion then may have some ground to stand upon— 





but nottill then. But all the factsare, at present, 
and all such action is, against thelaw. The Prayer 
Book is Act of Parliament, and the Act of Parlia- 
ment ignores hymns and music, The Calvinistic 
Reformers disapproyed of what they called ‘* men’s 
poems,”’ and set up the metrical psalm, And they 
quoted the opinion of St, Augustine, who declared 
it to be a great crime in certain fashionable 
heretics of his day that they seduced the people 
to their unorthodox notions by the production of 
new hymns allied to tunes of questionable taste. 
Our English Reformers settled the difficulty by 
destroying the hymnals, leaving it to the option of 
the clergy to sing ballad psalms to Dutch and 
Flemish tunes, either before or after the Act of 
Parliament service. Queen Elizabeth, however, 
never gave up the hymn: she was her own chap- 
lain, and treated the Act of Parliament Office 
Book just as it suited her. Shedid as she pleased 
in her own chapels, just as Mr. Purchas has been 
doing in his, and with just the same right and 
authority as the Maiden Tudor Sovereign. The 
Privy Council has at last realized its position 
with regard to the donative of the great Brighton 
Ritualist ; and has found out that neither Queen, 
Privy Council, Archbishop, nor Bishop have any 
legal right to be found within the walls of his own 
chapel without his consent, nor can any human 
soul or any constitutional authority remonstrate 
with him or stay him from doing as did Queen 
Elizabeth in her chapels inher day. Mr. Purchas 
may sing hymns in defiance of the law, the 
Bishop and the Sovereign; no power can ex- 
tinguish his candles, or dismantle the sanctuary 
in his chapel. Dr. Thomson, the Archbishop of 
York, cannot legally use the York Hymnal in his 
Cathedral Church at York; Mr. Purchas can use 
it, or the Sarum, or both, and no one can gainsay 
the practice. The eight thousand pounds spent 
in ventilating the great Brighton case have been 
thrown away, the suit virtually and practically is 
altogether null and void. 

Although the hymn in cathedrals and parish 
churches is tabooed by law, the good attending its 
revival, or rather restoration, by Charles and John 
Wesley, led church authorities in some measure 
to lessen the use of tho metrical psalm, and to 
follow the example of the dissenters and non- 
conformists in admitting the hymn as an essential 
portion of public worship. The singing of hymns 
filled the empty church, congregations became 
enamoured with new privileges, wise and crafty 
pastors and money-making publishers supplied 
the want, one novelty led to another, and at last 
the old hymnals of Sarum and York were taken 
down from their long neglected quarters, and 
England found itself illicitly engaged in singing 
the hymns, for believing in which their forefathers 
were led to the stake in Smithfield, Oxford, and 
here, there, and everywhere. No one asked the 
Precentor of Salisbury what he thought of the 
innovation, the Bishops listened to the singing 
and said nothing. The hymn, in spite of the law, 
has become again an institution in the National 
Church, and the poets together with the musicians 
have made it a great property. The Bishop of 
Winchester sees this—he sees there is no less a 
sum than a hundred thousand pounds a year tobe 
gained to the church, if the law be changed, if 
singing of hymns be again made legal, and if 
Convocation be permitted to usurp the powers and 
duties of the Diocesan authorities. Next to the 
copyright of the newly revised Bible, nothing can 
be more commercially valuable than the one hymn- 
book. Hence it is that Convocation has been 
requested to engage in the consideration of 
one general hymnal for the Established Church. 
A Hymnal means a music book, and no 
sooner was the subject mooted than up sprang 
the Professor of Music in the Oxford Uni- 
versity—the Precentor of Hereford—the head 
of the musical college at Tenbury—the composer 
of services and anthems of greater number and 
far greater length than the serviceable Charles 
King of the time of Dr. Greene. ‘But how 
about the music,” inquired Sir Frederick A. Gore 





Ouseley—* who is to set the tunes?” To this 
there was no answer ; here the Bishop, Dr. Samuel 
Wilberforce, was at last brought face to face 
with the musician. The Bishop has made no 
sign, and as yet nosound. The difficulty is felt, 
and music now for the first time for upwards of 
three hundred years asserts its power and demands 
its true position in the worship and ritual of the 
English Church as a thing recognised by the law, 
and under its control, and supported by the 
strength, patronage, and protection of the law, Up 
to the present time Sir Frederick A, Gore Ouseley 
has been a mere smuggler—a contraband dealer 
in illicit harmony—so far as concerns his attempts 
at hymn-tune making: now he insists, and rightly 
so, on being recognised as a real musician, whilst 
holding the office of Precentor in Hereford Cathe- 
dral; and in effect says to the Bishop of Winches- 
ter ‘You can make no Hymnal for Hereford 
without my consent and co-operation; you cannot 
ask Convocation to do my work or the work of 
the Bishop, Dean, and Chapter of my Diocese; 
you cannot do without the musician, nor can you 
ignore the holder of the office made for the culture 
and welfare of hymnody in the church of this 
land.”' 

It has been long foreseen that Bishops could not 
remain persistent infringers of the law, and that 
the hymn and its tune must again be admitted 
into Church ritual directed, governed, and pro- 
tected by authority. The period has arrived ; and 
the simple question is: In what way shall action 
betaken? Shall it be that Convocation, following 
the example of the Privy Council, make new laws 
for itself ; lay aside old usages; usurp universally 
admitted rights, passing by Precentors, Deans, 
Chapters, and Bishops? We have only to turn to 
the Gallican Breviaries and Hymals, to see what 
has been done by keeping to ancient practices. 
Even Rome has admitted the right; for where 
there is an ancient use she does not insist on the 
introduction of her own comparatively modern 
book of rights and ceremonies. She has never 
challenged the Sarum, nor, until reeent days, the 
Gallican books. Our Convocation without some 
new power given it by special Act of Parliament 
ean do nothing in hymns or their music, and 
a general hymn book with its tunes sent 
forth by Convocation would be received with 
much distrust, and must take its chance 
of success with the church-going community with 
the other books now in popular favour and 
general acceptation. No doubt such a compilation 
—if the parties could ever be found to agree 
upon it—would stand forth with a certain 
prestige; but the musical mind of the nation is 
now active, zealous, and enterprising. Bishops 
at present are not musicians, and Precentors 
as a rule, are not artists. The church is not 
as it was in the sixteenth century, the chapel- 
masters are not the world-renowned composers, 
and giving the law in harmony to all the world 
Dr. Wilberforce has his work before him and 
there is no immediate prospect of any definite 
result. The Lectionary is to be settled in 1879; 
this is wise and just, for eight years will either 
perfect it or destroy it. How long may we give 
the Hymnal! five, ten, or twenty years ? 

We believe the task to be hopeless. There are 
two parties in the Church, High and Low, and 
these will never sing out of one book. Between 
these parties there are no common forms of ex- 
pression for devotion, faith, hope, or charity. 
What would increase the love of the one would 
kindle the hatred of the other. There is no com- 
mon spirit of piety in their poetry, and the poetry 
must be botched and doggerelized on each side so 
as to coincide with the notions that individual 
education, cugtom, and association have set up as 
the only orthodox. There are those who will 


only admit general expression of dogma, others 
who yearn for the distinctive and enthusiastic 
personal feeling. In the one case the music will 
be as hard as jack-wood, in the other teeming with 
pathosor brilliantly jubilant. Nothing more clearly 
shows up the differences in their religions than the 
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pectliar character of the hymns. There may 
exist common hopes, joys, and fears; desires, 
meditations, and privileges shared by both 
parties; but there is no mutual affection, no 
chiming in with one natural, harmonious, or 
consentaneons song. And as it is with the 
ministers so it is with the congregations. The 
people’s hymn is the people’s offering of their joy 
or their grief; here their spirits take wing and 
mount upwards to the mercy-seat—to the lights, 
incense, and the glories surrounding the Eternal 
Throne, They will not be tied up by the hesita- 
tions, doubts, cautions and coldlessness of prudish 
Archdeacons or vacillating Bishops, for their 
hymn is a step in considerable advance of that in 
unison with the divine composure of our ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries. The people will have the 
expression of their own religion and their own 
circumstances in their own singing; if not, the 
delight ceases, and the hymn dies upon their lips. 
Further, the hymn makes the tune, the tune is 
the property of the hymn and derives its 
interest, its personal character from the warmth and 
affection of the poetry. The words have awakened 
the feeling, roused the heart of the composer, and 
without the hymn there never would have existed 
the tune. England at present has no distinctive 
nobility in its choral, for great artists have dis- 
dained to be engaged in illicit doings, or offering 
pearls to swine. Why and for what cause should 
a really great English musician make a hymn 
tune? unless indeed influenced by a motive or 
duty infinitely higher than any such obligation 
common to the mind of a Bishop, or Archdeacon. 
The Bishops have not deserved any noble chorals, 
and they have been justly punished, and they have 
not got them. The musician may say to the 
Bishop, as Handel said to his poetical Doctor, ‘‘ Go 
you,and make your hymn, and then bring it to 
me; it is your cold, hard, dry, tame, and common 
stuff that has lost England its place among the 
nations as a land of grand chorals. Go, and find 
me such hymns as the old saints delighted in, 
such as Luther and his brethren rejoiced over, 
with such as the two Wesleys set all England in 
motion—let me have these poems and poems like 
them to set to music—and then I will do my duty 
and with God’s blessing to the best of my poor 
ability. Butasto your Convocation I will have 
none of it.” 





THE HOPE OF THE STAGE AND MR. 
TOM TAYLOR. 





At intervals which can almost be calculated like 
eclipses, so regularly do they occur, the subject of 
State-aided Art is agitated. Now it is an Academy 
of Music which the House of Commons is implored 
to help; anon it is a national opera; again it is a 
national tragedy-house, a national comedy-house. 
The old cry is at the present moment due, and ac- 
cordingly, we hear it punctually raised. This time 
it is Messrs. Planch6 and Tom Taylor who revive 
the old arguments—the former in a letter to the 
Builder, the latter in a letter to the Echo which ap- 
pears to be the first of a series intended to haul over 
the state of theatrical matters generally, and sug- 
gest a number of reforms having for their end 
the advancement of Tom Taylor individually. We 
need not reproduce the arguments of either 
partisan: they are familiar to all readers. Mr. 
Planché wants a ‘theatre in which the masterpieces 
of our unrivalled dramatic authors should be con- 
stantly and worthily represented ;” and Mr. Taylor 
points out what dreadful concoctions are produced 
under the name of stage-plays as things exist now, 
and how very different it is at the Comédie Fran- 
gaise: the but of his argument being the same as 
Mr. Planché’s—Let us have a national State-sup- 
ported theatre. 

There is this little difficulty, at the outset, in the 
way of the dreams of Messrs. Planché and Taylor 
and their congeners. The Government is to supply 
the house and to supply the actors—or at least to 
pay them? Very well. But who is to supply the 
audience? Ig Government to issue orders and 
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‘*paper’? the National Theatre night by night? 
Because we no more believe (that a paying public 
would support a series of Shakespearean and 
Sheridanian performances year in year out, than we 
believe it would support Euripides and Aristophanes 
in the original. And a magnificent performance of 
“ Hamlet” or ‘Venice Preserved” to six in the 
boxes and twenty in the pit, would be about 
the most depressing sight possible. It is of 
course a sweet dream to imagine a house 
where all the ladies are gifted as Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin and beautiful as Mrs. Rousby; where all the 
men are endowed with the earnestness of Mr. 
Vezin, the ease of Mr. Farren, the creativeness of 
Mr. Hare, and the humour of Mr. Honey; where 
everybody is able and willing to play everybody else’s 
part ; where each is satisfied if only he is cast for 
the Wounded Officer in ‘* Macbeth” or Guildenstern 
in ‘‘ Hamlet ;” where there is no squabbling and no 
jealousy ; and where the playbill announces Shakes- 
peare, Otway, Jonson, and Goldsmith, varied with a 
succession of ‘‘ Settling Days’? and ‘‘ Women in 
Mauve.” All this is a pretty idea; but of what 
avail is it to waste such sweetness on the desert air 
of an empty auditorium? No; if ever a lesson was 
taught by history it is this: that you cannot 
establish a high code of taste among a people before 
the moral sense of the people is on a level with your 
efforts. Such a standard of public refinement as 
causes the best poetry, the best music, the best 
imitative art to flourish, is highly to be desired ; 
but this standard must be created subjectively, not 
from without. The days when art and science were 
most protected by the State were days which pro- 
duced least. These spiritual essences do not 
benefit by Acts of Parliament and grants of money. 
They do best out in the open, apart from inspectors 
and supervisors. It was the atmosphere 
of independence which produced Shakespeare 
and Milton, Byron and Burns; and though 
Racine and Moliére are identified with the reign of 
the greatest royal patron of art, it should be 
recollected that the first had written his greatest 
plays before Louis XIV. was thirty years old, and 
the latter was three and twenty years older than the 
king (who began to reign when he was five), and 
would be turned forty before the king came of age. 
Both therefore may be said to be the result of the 
previous reign, which produced Corneille and 
Malherbe. Louis Quatorze, protector of art as he 
was, killed Racine by neglect, and certainly killed 
the system which had raised Racine. An uninten- 
tional annoyance to which the poet subjected Mdme. 
de Maintenon alienated from him the king’s favour ; 
and Racine never regained it. He is said to have 
fretted until his death. But the great system of 
Louis came into full operation in the second half of 
his reign. He enjoyed the possession of the throne 
for seventy-two years: he had abundant opportunity 
to test the result of pay and patronage. What did 
the system produce? A tribe of poetasters, bad 
dramatists, and bad actors, of whom not a name 
remains save in the unread records of the time. 
The only system upon which the permanent 
prosperity of art can be secured, is the natural taste 
for and encouragement of art by the people at large. 
It is this which raises great dramatists and good 
actors. You cannot force them up by extraneous 
means. They must be left to the natural evolution of 
circumstances. As for a National Theatre in Eng- 
land and in our own day, the thing is undesirable. 
The theatre is no longer a school of morals or 
satire: literature has supplanted it in that direc- 
tion. The most refined people now, when they wish 
to sharpen their faculties, do not go to the theatre, 
they go to books and jotrnals. The leaders of 
thought in England are not to be seen in accustomed 
loges as they are, or were till recently, in France. 
They stop at home in their libraries. What, then, 
is the theatre? It is a house of entertainment 
simply. It may embrace good teaching or bad 
teaching in that sphere, but it is certainly limited to 
that. Now, amusement is not a thing which the 
State can regulate ; you cannot ordain people to like 
one particular kind of thing. You cannot issue an 
Act of Parliament to make people take to olives at 





dessert if they don’t happen to relish them ; or to 


induce them to wile away their leisure hours in 
studying the 47th Proposition of the First Book of 
Euclid, if they don’t happen to care about the square 
of the hypothenuse, All these tastes must be left to 
the free development of the public mind. We may 
argue and try to persuade, but it is no earthly use 
to subsidise. 


A second letter of Mr. Tom Taylor’s sets down all 
the fault in theatrical matters to the score of the 
manager. 

“He it is, who, after all, chooses the author and 
actor, puts the work of the one on the stage, and 
should train and discipline the other. He it is who 
must determine whether management shall be the 
well-considered conduct of a heedfully ordered art- 
business, or the shifty struggle of a scrambling and 
disreputable speculator in the plays he produces, as 
completely ignoring all the conditions of art as the 
laws of morality and honesty in the means he resorts 
to for staving off ruin. The public, I am satisfied, 
is of far less importance in the scale of theatrical 
influences. There are publics of all sorts, for the 
best food the theatre can provide, as for the worst, 
Unluckily the bad is, at present, the more abund- 
antly provided. and nice tastes hold off from such 
gross and ill-served fare. But once serve up the 
better dish and you will find no lack of guests or 
appetites.” 


And Mr, Taylor points to Mr. Phelps at Sadler's 
Wells and Mr. Calvert at Manchester, besides the 
management at the Princess’s by Charles Kean, as 
illustrations of what a manager can effect. Now 
these illustrations are complimentary enough to the 
individual, but fatal to the argument, For Mr. 
Phelps notably gave up his management of Sadler’s 
Wells; Mr. Kean found after nine years’ struggle 
that high art did not pay ; and Mr. Calvert’s venture 
besides being only made longo intervallo, is yet too 
new to decide. We know certainly that Mr. Barry 
Sulliyan was driven from London through faithfully 
holding to high art; and that Mr. Buckstone, who 
has always been loyal to the best instincts, is now 
passing through the Bankruptcy Court. What then 
does Mr. Taylor mean with the rule, ‘‘ once serve up 
the better dish, and you will find no lack of guests 
or appetites ” ? 

‘‘T know nothing (he continues) in the way of 

failure that deserves to be weighed against the 
success of these men. Apparent examples of dis- 
aster, encountered in high or upward efforts of 
management, may be brought against me, but I 
believe them all to be open to explanations which 
leave the public blameless. For my own part, I 
have never known an intelligent and soberly calcu- 
lated appeal to the latent appreciation of good stage- 
work by a British public met by indifference, or 
followed by failure, though I have seen a great many 
downfalls of shallow vanity disguising itself as love 
of high art, or of laziness and irregularity, bringing 
to nought the best opportunities of success.” 
Good patience! what does Mr. Taylor call success ? 
Phelps throwing up Sadler’s Wells, and taking to 
the boards of other managers? Kean abandon- 
ing the Princess's after a long struggle, and 
travelling round the world? Sullivan fail- 
ing at the Holborn? Chatterton, after trying 
the classics at Drury Lane, publicly announcing that 
Shakespeare spelt Bankruptcy? Are these the 
‘successes’? Or are they only “ apparent examples 
of disaster’? Mr. Taylor will surely not class them 
among the “ downfalls of shallow vanity,” or the 
‘‘ laziness and irregularity” ! 

Perhaps, however, the moral of the lecture is the 
present state of the Queen’s Theatre, where “* Twizt 
Aze and Crown" was a success and where ‘' Joan of 
Arc” is now running. Produce a manager who 
will put on Tom Taylor, and Englandis saved. Art 
is satisfied and fortune assured. But attendons. 
We do not'dispute the proposition as to art. We 
acknowledge that Yom Taylor is the brightest and 
best. But will he continue to pay? It is too 
early to discuss that question: we must have a 
succession of historical dramas before we can decide, 
and as yet we have had but two. Let us return 


to the point in ten years’ time, when play after play 
of Mr. Taylor’s has been produced, and eaeh guc- 
ceeded more than the last; when the “ better dish” 
has produced the endless guests promised; when 
the Queen’s Theatre is a byword of prosperity, like 
the house of Rothschild now. And in that day we 
shall be able to say, ‘‘ What sayed English art in 
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1870-1 was the advent of a ManaceEr to the Queen’s, 


and a Dramartist to its boards.” 
is too worn. 


But at present it 





THE SUBDOMINANT HARMONY. 
(ConTINUED. } 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

I quite agree with Dr. Marx that the German 
sixth can be employed as a chromatic, or as I would 
rather say, a semi-modic alteration of the chord of 
the diminished seventh. But resorting to the very 
excellent system of numbering the scale revived by 
Logier, and by the authors of the ‘‘ Geneuphonic 
Grammar,” the chord of the diminished seventh 
numbered in relation to the tonic is 7, 2, 4,62, and 
with the chromatic or modic alteration 7, 2b, 4, ee. 
To my ideas this is not a chord at all. The root is 
the leading note 7, of some scale or another. If we 
take the subdomimant as the root, the numbering 
will be 4%, 62,1, 37. If we take the supertonic as the 
root, the numbering will be 2%, 48%, 62,1. Of course 
if we take the same sound as the root of the three 
chords, the keys will be changed according to the 
numbers we place over it. 

The 22 in Marx’s chord, is not in our diatonic genus. 
It belongs to the Phrygian mode and is a feature in 
a common and very beautiful form of church cadence, 
and also in what Mr. Hewitt (I quote from the 
Harmonicon of 1829) called his pathetic cadence 
The note 22 is modic and therefore diatonic; and it 
could only be admitted into our tonality, as a 
chromatic, 2% or 4% in the major mode, or as 74 in 
the minor. It represents the inversion of the 7% and 
what you refer to in your review of my system as ‘‘a 
well-known chromatic difficulty.” The difficulty I 
think is modic. 

In the German sixth on the subdominant the root 
appears sharpened, thus: 4%, 6?, 1,32. But by 
making use of the 32 instead of the 2%, we abandon 
altogether the tonic relation of an important com- 
ponent interval, the dissonance, 1 2, which as 1 2% 
when the supertonic is the root, is only a chromatic 
form of the same interval, but as 1 32 on the sub- 
dominant it is a minor third; and to my mind, and 
according to the principles, I venture to propose, it 
is self-evident the two chords cannot be on the 
same root; and equally evident that taking the 
subdominant as the root, that note in its original 
form, say as Fin the key of C, making with the 32 
or Eb, a dissonance foreign or distantly related to the 
key, and as the F% produces only a chromatic 
alteration of the same dissonance, the German sixth 
on the subdominant cannot be admitted in the key. 

None of these objections apply to its substitute 
2g 4% 6p 1. on the supertoniec; and the resolution of 
the latter chord into the major triad of the tonic 
does not involve the anomalous correction of the 
3y into 84. 

The regular resolution of these chords is into the 
tonic ; but if, following the precedents given by the 
best masters, and without alarm at the consecutive 
fifths we force the resolution into the dominant, we 
shall find by the following example, numbered ac- 
cording to my own system of progression, how 
curiously the operation illustrates the whole ques. 
tion; and, amidst the numberless opinions on this 
vexed problem, we shall see at least all the different 
hues of the chameleon. 
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(Roots.) Key of Cg. 
The numbering to the left of the first chord is in 
relation to the key of Cy. The numbering to the 
right of the chords is in relation to the following 

root. 

The results are these. Independently of general 
principles the subdominant harmony is not wanted ; 











because if the chord of the German sizth resolves on ' 


the tonic, it takes the form 4% 1. 28 6b as in the 








chord is the supertonic of the scale. If the chord 
resolves on the dominant as in the first part of the 
example, the real root is no longer the subdominant 
and altered of C2, but the leading-note of the scale 
of G4, to which new tonic it ascends; but the com- 
bination 7, 4, 62, 22, is, as I have before explained, 
a modic and temporary alteration of the diminished 
seventh, but not one proper to our diatonic system— 
that is, not represented in either of our modes major 
or minor, and it cagnot be called a chord of the key; 
and moreover, the group is not of prior derivation, 
that is, by enharmonic relation, it can be reduced to 
another chord, which, in this instance, happens to 
be the dominant seventh of the fifth of its root. 
This enharmonic peculiarity is, however, the case 
with all the chords of the sixth, except the French 
sixth, whose root by all tests is, as far as I can see, 
the supertonic. That chord I take as the repre- 
sentative of the series.* 

The reason why the supertonic is all we require 
as a root in the key for these chords, becomes still 
more plain if we revert to the method of the three 
generators, or more properly three dominants of the 
triad of tonics. In the minor triad of C4 the new 
tonic is E2; and if in the key of C minor, 
we make use of the German Sixth on the sub- 
dominant nominally of that key, the root in reality 
is the supertonic of EX, the scale of which tonic is 
employed in the minor mode of C4. The chord as 
Ft, A®, C, E® is distinctly the minor dominant 
harmony on F; and if we sharpen the root the 
alteration is, at all events, legitimately chromatic 
and unlike the alteration introduced by Marx into 
the chord of the diminished seventh. I ask 
you to reflect a moment on these facts, and perhaps 
there is one thing you will admit, namely, that the 
confusion of opinions on this question has arisen 
from the old source of error; that of judging every 
chord or interval as an abstract combination, and 
not rigidly in its relation to some particular tonic.— 
I remain, &c., JOosEPH GREEN. 








ON THE RELATION OF MUSIC TO OTHER 
ARTS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


S1z,—I fear that there are more vulgarities 
practised in music than in any other art. How 
constantly is everything sacrificed to some trick 
which is intended to astonish the multitude; the 
clap-trap high note of a tenor, the prolonged 
shake of a soprano, are applauded; cornets 
supplant trumpets, diapasons are overwhelmed 
with reeds. The temptations to little vulgar 
effects are so great that if a composer approaches 
the line which divides vulgarity from refinement, 
unless he is very circumspect, he will overstep the 
limit. Rossini is a dangerous snare in this re- 
spect; he so often in his merry moods runs to the 
edge of the pit of vulgarity and looks in, that 
those who follow him cannot stop in time, but 
topple over. 

In painting there is much less general vulgarity ; 
but if a painting is vulgar at all, and some are, 
it is very vulgar, because the vulgarity is patent 
on the face of it and is ever visible, while ina 
piece of music all is well until the vulgar passage 
is reached. 

T wish that musicians would remember that 
the object of art is to refine the mind, and that 
therefore the least approach towards vulgarity is 
incompatible with art. How I hate the excuse :— 
“ But it’s very effective.” 





* In discussing this quegsion in the Harmonicon, forty 
years ago, Mr. Hewitt, I see, asks, ’ If the subdominant is not 
the root, how do you get your A? ?” (supposing the key to 
beCf). It might be replied, if the subdominant is the root, 
how do you get your F¥, as it is only an arbitrary chro- 
matic alteration. But a more theoretical reply is this: that pre- 
suming the supertonic to be the root, just as the F$ comes 
from that note, the AZ comes ultimately from the BY, as one 
of the dominants or generators of the minor triad, C, G, Eb, 
of Ct minor, of which key the ED is the relative major, and 
its tritone 7, 4, is in C minor 2, 62. 

Mr. Macfarren, Professor Ouseley, and I suppose Dr. Day, 
get the AQ as the minor ninth of the dominant, or its ninth 
and altered harmonic. To extend the series of harmonics 


fecond part of the example, where the root of the ' beyond the octave seems to me an unnecessary complication. 








Musicians should therefore pay particular at- 
tention to two classes of pictures. They must 
look at the vulgar pictures, that they may see 
how a work otherwise excellent can be ruined by 
this fault. There are two pictures in the Peel 
collection, the treatment of which is very vulgar, 
though unless a person has some refinement he 
will be unable to see their excessive vulgarity, 
because it is not obvious. Musicians must also 
carefully study the numerous paintings containing 
temptations to vulgarity which have been happily 
avoided. Indeed, every one should try to pick out 
these pictures, he will find his taste thereby much 
improved. 

I will not refer to the works of old masters, but 
there is one picture now in the Royal Academy 
attracting great attention, which, from its internal 
arrangement, offers a sore temptation to any one 
presuming to imitate it to be vulgar in colouring, 
and vulgar in the arrangement of the figures ; 
while in both respects it is an excellent com- 
position and the work of a gentleman. I refer to 
the “ Moses.” What rich music does not this 





picture suggest!—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 
June 15th, 1871. §. 0.8. 
ANDANTINO. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Str,—There is a division of opinion in our Choral 
Society as to the time of the mark—Andantino. 
We can boast of two Solomons, and one tells us 
Andantino is slower than Andante, the other that 
it is faster. You, who seem to know everything, 
ean no doubt put us at peace. Pray do so, and 
oblige, OnE PERPLEXED. ‘ 





{Andante is the normal step or motion in music, 
and Andantino is found on both sides of the remove 
to faster or slower. Andante, Andantino, Moderato, 
Allegretto, Allegro, Vivace, Presto, on the one side, 
and Andantino, Lento, Larghetto, Largo, Adagio, 
Grave, on the other. All times in music are 
founded on the step—the ordinary walk or march 
step, or the dance; and the dance mark tells 
its own tale, Allegro is quick step, Lento slow 
step.—Eb. ] 





CROSS READINGS 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sizr,—History is said to repeat itself. The 
following lines were circulated in Paria after 
the overthrow of the first Empire; they are as 
applicable to the state of French politics now 
as they were then, and the two parties in France 
may each use them. The Imperialists by reading 
them across from line to line, the Legitimists 
by reading them in column.—I am, Sir, obediently 


yours, J. H.C. 
1. Vive'a jamais 1. L’Empereur _ des 
Francais 
La famille Royale Est indigne de vivre 


Oublions desormais 
Soyons donc le sou- 


tien 
Du Grand Duc des 


La race des Capets 
Du fier Napoleon 


Que l’ame soit mau- 


7 PF PrP 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Bourbons dite 
C’est 4 lui que re- Le mépris des Fran 
vient cais 
. L’honneur de Com- C’est ce que merite 
mander Napoleon. 


{Our correspondent’s reading is incomplete: 
a line is wanting between 3 and 4. Can any 
of our readers supply it >—Ep.] 








AN UNFORTUNATE SOCIETY. 





There is a certain enthusiast in musical art in 
this city (says the New York Sun) who, like most of 
his tribe, is more of an artist than a manager, and 
who undertook this year to get up a society that 
should devote itself to the bringing out of new 
pieces by American composers, and should fulfil 
yarious other noble, beautiful, and disinterested 
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missions. The name of this gentle and talented, 
but misguided man, is John P. Morgan. His Society 
is named after the fairest and best of the Muses, 
Euterpe. But the Muse has miserably failed to take 
care of her worshippers, and the Society went from 
bad to worse, till it culminated on Thursday 
evening in a curious collapse. The program was a 
superlatively excellent one. It may be remarked 


that it is one of the peculiarities of this unfortunate |. 


organization, that their programs are better and 
their concerts worse than almost any we have ever 
known. 

By way of elucidation, we give the list of compo- 
sitions announced for performance on Thursday 


evening : 

0 eee dedenasEnLésdospoevesceeoosa Hauptmann. 
2. Aria d’Eglise ..... Qteseecesenreccee aisenns aes A Stradella. 
8. Songs of the Wrens ........ To be sung by Miss Brainerd. 
4. Quintet, for piano and strings ...............- Schumann. 
6. Aria from Bach’s Passion Music. To be sung by Miss 

Sterling. 

G, Motel, in cight paris) ...cccccoccsecocccoscece Hauptmann. 
i SOE SEND. dscnccccccpecccectcospeech Wm. Mason. 
Dy BIE hecccconctstubcteweseeceses See eccccce esccswoes Bach. 


What more could the most exacting of audiences 
ask than this? Every piece gave splendid promise. 
Hauptmann is one of the more severely excellent of 
modern composers, and the rest, Bach, Chopin, 
Stradella, and Schumann, are all geniuses. But, 
nevertheless, the Society came to grief. It was all 
well enough on paper, but when it came to the per- 
formance, there was a melancholy showing. 

The first two numbers went off well enough. But 
when it came to Miss Brainerd’s turn there was no 
Brainerd. So poor Mr. Morgan laid down his 
baton and came out with a rueful face to say so. 
He had received a note from Miss Brainerd, and she 
wasn’t well; but Miss Sterling could take her place. 
Miss Brainerd was not greatly missed, for Miss 
Sterling sang very charmingly two of Hauptmann’s 
Marien-lieder. Then came the quintet, and forward 
came Mr. Morgan to say that arrangements were 
not yet complete and Mr. Mason would play instead. 
And so he did. Then the eight-part motet was 
struggled bravely through and Miss Sterling sang 
again. 

At this point the concert fairly broke down. For 
the third time the dejected Morgan came forward 
and made a speech, substantially as follows : 

“Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: This is the most 
unpleasant duty I ever had to perform. We can’t 
have the quintet. Through some intrigue, I fear, 
the viola player has not come, and I have sent every- 
where to get one, but can’t. My chorus is so 
depleted that we can’t sing the Bach motet. It 
would be a farce for us to try to do so. I think, 
therefore, you will have to go home. But before 
you go, I want to say just one word. This Society 
is the victim of bad management. It has been the 
worst managed affair I ever knew of. And I am 
going to denounce the culprit and to expose his 
name. His name, ladies and gentlemen, is John P. 
Morgan. And I’m the man. If any of you have 
any business matters on hand, don’t trust them to 
me. I intend to give concerts next season with 
this Society, but I give you notice beforehand that 
I shall have nothing to do with the business manage- 
ment. If artists fail, and musicians run away, 
and choristers keep out of sight, it won’t be my 
fault. I wish you a very good evening.” 








THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY INTO BERLIN. 





The incidents of the triumphal entry of the 
German troops into their new Kaiserstadt have 
been narrated in full by daily correspondents, 
who have described the “long snaky line” of 
bayonets winding along the streets between in- 
numerable rows of captured cannons; the crowded 
windows and houseroofs; the bronzed features, 
the laurel wreathe, the ‘‘ Hochs!’’ and the “Sol 
lebens!” Among the most impressive ceremonies 
of the day was the unveiling on Friday of King 
Frederic William the Third’s statue in the Lust- 
garten. One was reminded of the Easter benedic- 
tion before St. Peter’s,in Rome. The famous 
singing choir of Berlin inaugurated the proceed- 
ings with a quartet composed for the occasion. 
Then Prince Bismarck was seen—not heard— 
addressing some words to the Emperor, who 
nodded assent, and the veil fell from the statue. 
The statue—an equestrian one—the work of 
Albert Wolff, certainly does not strike the be- 





holder by its majesty or elegance. It is almost 
too correct, the horse as well as the King. It 
strongly reminds one of the Duke of Wellington 
at Hyde-park. Field Qeacon Thielen offered up a 
prayer; the program spoke of a short prayer, but 
it was rather a lengthy one, and yet did not con- 
tain much. The brass band then fell in, consist- 
ing of nearly 500 musicians; the guns were fired, 
and the bells were rung. The impression was 
decidedly grand—the wide square lined with 
soldiery, the choir in their red silk robes, the 
grand old Emperor on his horse immoveable as a 
monument of stone, the brilliant suite surround- 
ing him, the lonely figure of the clergyman, and 
the solemn sounds of so many instruments and so 
many church bells. Everybody felt that a whole 
period of European history had come to a solemn 
close, and that a new one is about to open. 

Theillumination at night was very fine, and the 
streets were densely crowded. In very many 
cases, such as the display at the Town-hall, most 
of the public offices, and a large majority of the 
private mansions, the illumination was a repetition 
of that which welcomed his Majesty the Emperor 
home in March. On this occasion, however, the 
Linden was illuminated from end to end with 
Chinese lanterns, strung on evergreen boughs, 
alternated with Bengal fire from the bowls on 
the summits of the frequent pillars. The Branden- 
burg Gate was most brilliantly illuminated by the 
electric light, as were the temporary statues 
erected to grace the triumphal entry, and the 
statue which was unveiled to-day. Till a late 
hour crowds of pedestrians thronged every 
thoroughfare, wheeled vehicles being forbidden. 
The Emperor and the Court, however, transgressed 
the law, driving about for a considerable portion 
of the evening, and received everywhere with in- 
tense enthusiasm. The troops were entertained 
by the civil population with the greatest profusion, 
and appearances indicated that the drink had not 
been spared; but it is not fair to do more than to 
hint at the over-exhilaration of men coming from 
such a campaign to such a reception. There was 
not the slightest disturbance, and the streets were 
quite quiet by midnight. 

On Saturday a State performance in the Opera 
House was given to which none were admitted 
except by special invitation. The pit was exclu- 
sively filled with high military officers, all bearing 
their arms. The Civil Departments, the Foreign 
Deputations, and the Diplomatic Corps, occupied 
the proscenium. Nearly everybody wore Court 
costume, and excepting the American Minister there 
was scarcely one in the theatre in plain evening 
dress. There was a profusion of scarfs, medals, and 
gold embroidery. Some were dressed in the old- 
fashioned scarlet costumes of the Provincial Diets; 
some in showy naval uniforms, and some in the 
splendid robes of the Johanniter Ritter, looking for 
all the world like English Field-Marshals. The 
front row of the first tier was exclusively occupied 
by ladies; on the second tier were the Maids of 
Honour. At eight o’clock the Emperor and Empress, 
with their suite, entered in state, and all then rose 
in perfect silence. In return the Emperor and 
Empress bowed thrice formally. The Crown 
Princess was charmingly dressed in pale grey, and 
wore a tiara of diamonds. She looked to be in 
splendid health and spirits, and was seated on the 
right of the Emperor. The prologue was spoken by 
Fraulein Erhardt. It was a mere panegyric of 
Frederic William III.; and, at its end, a picture of 
the monument was displayed. At sight of this the 
Emperor and all the house rose. Then followed an 
allegorical piece—“* Heimkehr ” is its name; Roden- 
burg is the author, and the music is by Eckert. 
The author is well known in Germany for many 
pleasant books on many subjects, and in England 
for a novel recently published, in which a remarkably 
faithful and laborious realization of the Protector 
Cromwell is given. Dr. Rodenberg is also the editor 
of a periodical, Der Salon—noteworthy as the only 
German correlative of our numerous English monthly 
magazines. The outline of the piece de circonstance 
is as slight as it can well be. It consists of two 
scenes, The first lies in the shadowy realm of 





Cloudland, where we find Justice declaring that the 
time is come to send Peace down to earth. The 
second lies in the Rhine district, where soldiers are 
bivouacking. They pray that they may see their 
loved ones again; and in their sleep their prayeris - 
accorded, Peace bringing them visions of their 
coming return home. Voila tout. There is nothing 
in the incidents; but the author has shown con- 
siderable tact in suggesting compliments rather 
than speaking them, by throwing the period of 
the second scene back to the vague middle 
ages, and representing his soldiers as sing- 
ing the praises of some unknown hero. His verses 
are always polished, gracefnl, and harmonious. 
The piece has been fitted with graceful music in- 
strumented with unusual skill by Herr Eckert. 
“ Justice,’ who was intended to be represented by 
Mdme. Lucca—had London been willing to spare 
her for a few days—does not, in the person of 
Fraulein Meyer, sing; but ‘ Peace,” Fraulein 
Lehmann, has an effective solo, and her followers 
a still more melodious chorus—‘“ Triumph! 
Triumph!’ The soldiers’ chorus is boldly Weberish, 
the prayer impressively written, and the final 
chorale ‘‘Nun danket Alle Gott’ cleverly orches- 
trated—after the .fashion which M. Gounod has 
followed to such good purpose in “ Faust.” 

After a long interval, during which the Emperor 
left the house, an historical monologue was given 
narrating the legend of Barbarossa, and illustrated 
by tableaux vivants. The tradition has been spoiled 
by the author, Herr Hein, who represents the 
Red-beard in the cave at Salsburg, doomed to lie 
there until released by a new German Emperor: 
Meanwhile, he dreams dreams of Germany’s history, 
which are depicted with extraordinary skill by way 
of tableaux vivants. The piece is literally one very 
long accompanied recitative monologue,‘ broken only 
by occasional stanzas for chorus. The music is by 
Hopffer, composer of a wearisome opera called 
‘* Frithiof”—one of the young German musicians 
whom: Wagner’s pernicious example has taught to 
seek beauty in perpetual discord, symmetry in 
helpless disorder. Herr Niemann, who has worried 
his naturally superb tenor into utter intolerance of 
all control, looked princely enough in the Imperial 
garments of Barbarossa, and sang loudly enough to 
thake his hearers hoarse; while pleasant-voiced 
Fraulein Florina disguised ;herself as a dwarf who 
keeps the Red-beard aw courant of outside events. 
The tableaux represents striking episodes of German 
story, from the Orusades of Barbarossa’s time 
through Frederick the Great to the Selsvig and 
Austrian campaigns, and the reunion of the Empire 
—symbolised by Germania held aloft on a shield, 
supported by a soldier of each State. Artistic taste 
was shown in depicting the distant events with all 
the realism of colour and costume, and the recent 
deeds by symbolic statuesque groups. The tableaux 
caused some of the younger officers to break out into 
the applause which, of course, is not de rigueur on 
State occasions ; but the example was not followed. 
When, however, an ineffective ‘‘ Kaser-Wilhelm 
Marsch’ by Ingeborg von Bronsart had given place 
to the soul-stirring ‘‘ Wacht am Rhein,” and there 
appeared an image of the Emperor on horseback, 
the house became greatly excited. Every one began 
to ery Hoch!” the officers took off their helmets, 
and waved them over and over again. The enthu- 
siasm was great; and it was notable as the only 
mark of applause given during the evening. The 
Emperor bowed, and then retired. All night long 
the streets were noisy with the shouts of military 
carousers. On Sunday there was thanksgiving in 
all the churches, as the Court Church, the Garrison 
Church, the Church of the Reichstag, &c. In the 
Cathedral the celebrated Domchor sang a grand “ Te 
Deum.” The altar was splendidly decorated with 
exotics. Chaplain Hoffman preached, taking as his 
text Acts of the Apostles ix. 31, ‘Then had the 
churches rest throughout all Judea, and Galilee, and 
Samaria, and were edified; and walking in the fear 
of the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, 
were multiplied.” Chaplain Hengstenberg read 
the national prayer, composed by the High Consis- 
tory, which prayer was read in all the churches of 
Prussia, , 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS. 


Price SIXPENCE each Number., Post Free for Seven Stamps. 
No. 1-15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


Alice Gra: 
Rock’d in the Cradle of the 


Deep. 
 Anchor’s weighed, 


Thorn. 
I'd bea Butterfly. 
Whore the Bee sucks. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY 
When Johnny comes marching 


| Ploughboy. 
Be mine, dear Maid, 
Welcome me home. 
| peng! ripe ! , 
Long, long ago 
Isle of Beauty. 
illow Tree. 


Beneath the 
Banks of Water. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Hark ! I hear an Angel 


h I'm | sinee 
te ew ae & 
Beautiful Dream Tramp, tramp. 

"Tis but a little faded Flower, | Nelly Ray. 
Watching for Pa. Rock me to sleep, Mother, 
Mill May” : Walk for the co 
Beautiful Isle of the Sea, 

. ‘ide No. 8.—6 DUETS. ' 

‘ould ye love me 
Proves ant. | Bbned™ es" 
ell w f° Footsteps. 

e Exile of Erin, . ; 
No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALES & WALLACE. 
Annie, dear, good bye, 

The convent cell, Se anes tah epee tt teats 

Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. | A lowly youth. 

Maty, don’t forget me. } = is breaking o’er us. 
en Morning’s light is break- Hora, Dar ta 

Bonnie Kate. " _ 

a No. 5.12 SACRED SONGS. 

@ Dove of the Ark, Ev'ry D: 

Fe dye ge hy i i 

David Singing before Saul, = World of a 

Grated. Light’ and’ Life - dejected 
e. an e 

Bethleh 

Lamb of the Father. ‘Ge 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe. 


y, Goody. 
Water parted from the Sea. 
Is there a heart that never 
loved. 
The Vicar of Bray. 


CO Oe ae Camas belts & Ere 
bought. 


There the silyer’d waters roam. 
In Infancy, 

~~ like love is yonder 
There: was a jolly alder. 


Love is Lew 2 nee 
around uge oak. 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 


Wane © flowers their buds are 


Hark | the lark. 
Een hed | by = be is 

a not for friends departed. 
poy: livia? 

ve 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY 


Gome where my love lies 
dream: 


Footsteps on the Stebra, 
elly was a Lady. 
Beautiful Star. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


The Gipsy’s Home — “J 
Only a Ribbon —“ The Sleep- 


my 
Keep thy Heart for me—** Rose 
of Castille.” 


He'll miss me—"* She Stoops 
to Conquer.” 

Fer Her Sweet Sake—“ The 
Bride of Song.” 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—1sr Ser. Gaily 


The Mermaid’s Song. 
ge a aa 


KF 
My Mother bids me bind my | Fidelit 





No. 11..—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—2np Set. 


Sailor’s Song. 
The Wanderer. 
Sympathy. 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY 


cenay June. 
I'd choose to be a q 
My Mem’ry turns with Fond- 


ness back, 
— not Love is light as 


The Little One that died, 
e Dale. 
eer up, Sam 
nele Ned. 


~ 


No. 18—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 





O breathe not his name. The meeting of the waters. 
Believe me, if all those en- | Lesbia has a beaming eye. 
a young charms. The last rose of summer, 
Go whore glory waits thee. The valley dy : 
The that once through | Erin | the tear and the smile. 
Rich aad rare were the | byt thy young days 
she wore. - faded. 
No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 
Ser ie Rae th mtn | He Btn ie 
hearted. Graceful Consort 
Nearer home. 
No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 
Ti shilling. 
While the iis of the village. The Sailors journal. 
SO, Sy eee waeey) — 
Ned hat ded ab vn. —a Nan. 
The wich pensioner. 
No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
I’m afloat. aise Poor Rosale 
She wore a Wreath of Roses. 's Farewell. 
Life on the Ocean Wave, Shall you a Song of the 
Weeluem, 4 | ay dm that + The old Sexton. 
Lh Eten merrily? | The young Savoyard. 





te. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 
_ me Thy mem’ry comes like some 
oy i te bonnie Annie? Why do [ love thee yet? 
Come out with me. Ga Darling. 
7 ey have = you toanother. 


I can know thee no more. 


No. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 





Laurette. 
Whistle, and I'll come te you 
my Lad. 


Home, sweet Home, Bid me discourse. 
Should he upbraid, The Pilgrim of Love 
Tell me, my Heart. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 





Ange! Loved will | Under the Willow she’s sleep- 
ett eal Roc a a 
e 0 e " me 
Dear mother, do 1b chide the. Louisiana Bell. Supes Love Sop 
A Warrior I am, What is Heme without a/| The ees the-Rose. 
The Tear. Mother? 
Smooth is the moonlit sea. Lucy Lee. mie sae 
Gentle Nettie Moore, ina 3e Raley Keer. 
MINSTRELS’ SONGS. | °° °° Kitchen. 
Gentle Annie, No. 20.—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 
Lottie in the Lane. The Campbells are comin’ Ye banks and braes e’ bonnie 
de Denje. O Nan wyibthes ong wf met Doon. 
Forget and forgive. Annie Learie. Duncan Gray. 
Maggie by my side, Within a mile of Edinburgh. O Charlie is my 
ee ews from ty ~Nadee A highland lad my was 
ay aoe en O,my ove is ikea red, red ose. | Green grow the rushes, O1 
the rye. Anid Hobin Gray. 
John Anderson, my Jo, Roslin Castle. 
In that Devotion—*‘ Matilda,” 
Maid of the Silv'ry Mail—“The No. 21—6 SEA SONGS. 
sail Stoops | The Sea. The Deep, Sea 
mh ty ae The Death of Nelson, | The Last ‘watch. 
3 Se Dove— | The Bay of Biscay. Outward Bound. 
it Cc 
I've nent him—“Hel-}| No. 22.—10 ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 
= O thou fairand tender blossom. | In whispers soft and light. 
When the Elves at Dawn do » 
“« Amber Witch.” ae. To be happy and peas life with 
Oh Summer In our green Valley. 
Cately the Dz = Ge Fair one, thy toils are ended 
. thro’ ¥ 
Melty, robbing Botom. | Wo, 23.12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 
Home beloved. yy Apprentice, 
The a, The Ihe The Violet 
She never Told her Love. The Forget me-not, prea — 
Why Asks my Fair One? Merry and wise, Mee 
oe ; May Morning. The livelong Day. 
Ah woes nS SONGS. | No. 24.15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
change. Love is Life’s radiant Star. Let me kiss him for his 
Jeannie Lee. A little more Cider. Mother. 
Old Jeasy Willie’s on the durk blue Sea. | Nelly Bly. 
“he A ‘for Uncle Sam, my | Old Aunty Neal. She lope inthe V, 
Julleken Bell. Softly falls the Moonlight. Golden ” 
I’m off to Baltimore, but never Where has Ela gone 
Jen Grows les sioehd'zing te ay * we missed —_ with the light-browa 














No. 25.12 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 

Mother would comfort me. Just after the Battle, 

Just before the Ba Mother. | Ring the Bell 

Be kind to the Lev’d ones at Gentle J y Gray. 
Home. Mother mé in 

‘ 


my 

a Cot 
Old Dog 

No. 26.—12 SONGS BY G. A. MACFARREN 

AND HENRY SMART. 

Paquita. 

The Rhine Maiden. 

{ dream of thee at Morn. 


Down by the old Mill Stream. 
The Lily and the Stream. 


Mother, ivy | ee 
Skiff le 
The Little One that died. 


ELSSOHN. 


Autumn Song. . 
The Passage Birds’ Parting 
Song. 


Ridin’ in a Railroad K 
Oh! and he Le Loved me dearly. 
Josiah and 





29.—9 SONGS FOR BASS AND 
BARITONE VOICES. 








Wolf. Farewell to the Mountain. 
The Wanderer. The good old Days of the 
The Man of War. Country 
Love and Courage. The brave old Oak. 
Who deeply drinks of Wine. King Christmas. 
No. 80.—12 COMIC SONGS. 

The cross old Bachelor. I would I were Lord Mayor 
Jock o’ the Mill. Lovel. 
Pollee-W ollee-Hama. F Grey. 
en te 
AN Legend. ake FF Ghost. 

No. $1.—11 NATIONAL SONGS. 

Marseillaise Hymn. The Red, White, and Blue, . 
Savourneen Deelish. The Moon’s on the Lake, 
Partant pour la Syrie. Cruiskeen Lawn. 
Jenny Jones. Rule Britannia. 
poe ee many Hills of Scotland, God save the Queen. 
No. 32.—10 =—— Bn CONTRALTO 

+ wy se summer’s flight. [cen nt er a 
ies Chimes so sweetly Walt for he Spring 


stealing. return. 
Sweet and low, Wind of the The Trees are in Blossom. 
Western Sea. When the Lamp is shattered. 


No. 83.—9 SONGS BY MENDELSSOHN, 
MEYERBEER, AND MOZART. 


The First Violet, The 
The a The Violet. 
She and I. 

Spring ng ‘a, On Music’s softest Pinion. 

us ym 
No. 34.—9 SONGS BY CHARLES GOUNOD 
Courtly Dove. Fatal Star. 
The Lark Song. Very sad, oh, widow’d Queen. *" 
The Elfs Trip. For lack of Gold he left me. 
Gold and Gray. Bear him fo thrceugh 
Fairer than the Morning. 


No. 85.—10 SONGS FOR TENOR VOICES. 





Yes, let me like a Soldier fall. | The Muleteer’s Song, 
I met her first. The Star of Love, 
Pale from my Lady’s lattice. | The Bud of May, 
Wear this , and think geet eae 
of me. "Twas Rank and Fame that 
Under the greenwood Tree. tempted thee, 
No. 86.—9 POPULAR BALLADS AND 
CAVATINA. 
Star of the Night. O! rest thee, Babe. 
The etoe Bough. Oh! "tis the melody, 
tender words. Young Ellen Loraine. 
Rover's Bride. Lilla’s a Lad: 
he Rovers Bro. Meet me in the Willow Glens 





No. 37.—10 SONGS FOR BARITONE VOICES. —In happy Moments no by day. They ask me why I love her. When I beheld the Anchor weigh’d. Nobl 


‘Warrior. A Voice from the Ucean. Joyous Wine. 


No. 38.—10 POPULAR TENOR SONGS.—wy own, my guiding Star. 
Lattice. She walks in Queen-like grace. Come, ifyoudare. True Heart’s constancy. Maid 


My Bark is boynding near. Revenge. 


Hark! the Clarion sounding. 


No. 89.—10 SOPRANO SONGS.—spring and Autumn. Haloyon Days. The Breeze and the Harp. 


Besutiful May. Not all forgot. Always with me. The coming of 


No. 40.—TEN NEW CHRISTYS’ SONGS.—priven trom Home. Massie le Roy. Mother, hear the 
feet, Ife 1 like a morning Star, The yellow Rose of Texas. Write me a Letter from Hi 


the Flowers. 


Good-bye. Dutchman’ 





with her, Boys, Yo-ho! (Capstan Song). 


viene Ill-gifted Ring. Canst thoulove. Englishmen by birth. Look from thy 


On the Mountains. The lonely Rose. Little cares the Robin. 


4d ~ singing, At the Gate I wait for thee. Patter, patter, little 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET. W. 
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CRAMER & CO’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





384 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 8 ft. 11 in: 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble, 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


60 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


65 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which go often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 73 ft. 
£10 10s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 
207 & 200, REGENT STRERT, W. 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


| 


Wa 


| 


| 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room, 








No. 1, 
£13. 
In Black Walnut ot Polished Oak; with Knee 
Action; 5 Octaves. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 2. 


Th similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops, 


On the Three Years System : : 
£3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
#22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 


£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments, 





No. 5. 
£84. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 

£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 

Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 





— 


CRAMER &CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 








MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £23. 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 





Expression. 
Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Forté. Forté. 
Sourdine. Tremolo, 
No. 2. 


OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £33. 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops. 





Expression. 

Grand Jeu. . 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
Forté, Forté. 

No. 3. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48. 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops, 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
2nd Basson. 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello. Musette. 
Voix Humaine, Voix Celeste. 
Forté. Forté. 


* .* The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 





MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Simpte and with Percussion. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites. 


PRICES FROM £6 gs. UPWARDS, 


Accorpinc to Number or Srops anp Size. 


Price Lists forwarded free on application. 


MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tue invention of the ‘ Dousiz Expression,” which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of' the ‘“‘ Forté Expressir ” 
Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or together. The ‘‘Harrz EHouenne” Stop— 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul- 
taneously—produces a very agreeable peculiarity of 
tone. 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135 








CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET W. 
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By ees opal Letters Patent. 





eee ae a 


CRAMER’S 
BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) 


HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch. 

The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 
It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 


for sending abroad. LI S T O F PRI Cc E Ss. ye 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches ...........0..000040040404084 8 8 O 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches .............eseeeses 1010 O 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches 


CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
THE HARMONINA. 


Tuts elegant and portable little Harmontum is patented and manufactured by M. DEBAIN of Paris, 
and presents the following novel and improved features :— 


I. Its case measures only two feet long, by seven inches deep, by five inches wide; and with the Harmonina 
weighs only fourteen pounds, ‘ 


II. By an ingenious blowing apparatus a continuous and equal supply of wind is obtained without any exertion, 
either by the left hand or by a pedal attachment. 


III. The Compass extends over three octaves, and the instrument is fitted with the following stops: Crescendo, 
Tremolo, Escape, Celeste, and Forte. There are one and two-thirds sets of Vibrators. 

IV. The keys are of the full standard width, and the entire mechanism is so strongly put together as to preclude 
any liability to derangement, either by extremes of climate or hazards of transport. 

V. The delicacy and yet fulness of tone which the Harmonina possesses render it an admirable solo instrument, 
a superior accompaniment for the voice, and a little orchestra in combination with the Pianoforte. 


PRICES, INCLUDING TRAVELLING CASE, 


In Mahogany, Rosewood, or Walnut. Five Guineas. 
PEDAL ATTACHMENT, 2ls. EXTRA, 


: | CRAMER’S 
INDIAN GRAND PIANOFORTE 


PRICH NINETY GUINEAS, ’ 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 

is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 

the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 

octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 

the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 


The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammxton, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one oy two 


hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without Springs 
for fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 






































CRAMER'S PIANOFORTH GALLERY, 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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